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ABSTRACT 

Conducted in Europe during the suaaer of 1971, the 
study attempts to shov hov three nations'—Denaark, France, and West 
Geraany— have taken steps to deal with the probleas of econoaic 
growth in an advanced industrialized society by reconceptualizing the 
role of adult education. In the first four chapters the coaponents of 
a new continuing education and training prograa for the United states 
are presented by ezaaining the steps taken by the three nations 
studied. The study exaaines: specific prograas, funding probleas, 
legislative action, philosophy, training objectives, adainistrative 
responsibilities, and successful innovative aecsures. The final 
chapter builds on the basic building blocks offered by the three 
nations and suggests funding sources for a nev prograa* concluding 
that success is based on axpanding eaployaeitut, as has been the 
pattern in the Bnited States, legislative action in the fora of a 
continuing education and training act is proposed and steps suggested 
for its iapleaentation. The appendix offers legislative docuaents 
pertaining to the organization of continuing education prograas in 
France and the Eaployaent Proaotion Act of the Federal Republic of 
Geraany. (Aathor/HB) 
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Foreword 



The W. E. IJpjohn Institute for Fmpluyment Renearch is pleased to join 
The Ford Foundation in the s|x>nsorsh!p of this publication. Though the role 
of the Institute in this project is to provide for the publication of a product 
resulting from a Ford i-oundation grant to Herbert E. Striner, its involve- 
ment is much more than that. Since Dean Striner was formerly the Director 
of Program Development at the Institute, we cannot help but feel that this 
is a publication by one of the Institute's "family." 

Interestingly, the title of this study recalls an earlier publication of the 
Institute, Manpou ey Tomonow, which reported on a conference in 1966 com- 
mem4>rating the Institute's 20th anniversary. In a main paj^r for that con-- 
ference the late Walter Reuther wrote: 'Thus, it is essential for full-employ- 
ment policy that government have adequate tools for influencing capital- 
investment decisions. In this regard, we can learn much from the experiences 
in other countries."* Dean Striner, in his report, has moved the term "capiial 
investment'* into a definitional frame which, I believe, wisely includes edu- 
cation and tnining of our labor force. He has shown how other highly 
developed industrialized countries have taken steps along lines which we 
may wish to follow, or at least from which we can learn, as we scan future 
horizons for United States manpower policy. 

As the w^ealthiest, most productive economy in the world, the United Sf^ites 
is accustomed to a role of "exporting'' funds, goods, technology, and tech- 
nical aid to developing countries. We have never seen ourselves as an **undcr- 
developed" Ci>untry. But in one sense we, as all other countries, are still 
"developing*': we are daily confronted with problems growing out of change, 
social as well as economic; and we too must look to other countries for 
ideas and approaches which will enable us to deal more effectively with our 
problems. To our efforts to cope with the problems of inflation, unemploy- 
ment, and worker frustration. Dean Striner has brought insight from pro- 
grams in France, Denmark, and West Germany which suggest exciting, yet 
practical, solutions to aspects of these problems^ 

Dean Striner is, as always, direct and frank in this report. In his final 
chapter, for example, he suggests a radical change in our approach to un- 
employment insurance; yet it is one which many persons may feel is a very 
realistic alternative. 

♦Reuther, in Inln^ H. Siegel, ed., AUnpower Tomorrow (New York: Au|*ustus Af. 
Kt\ky. 1967), p. 39. 
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While the views of the author do not necessarily reflect policies or positions 
of the Upjohn Institute or of The Ford Foundation, we enthusiastically bring 
this report to a concerned pn^fessiona! and lay community, which needs the 
kind of fresh, imaginative reasoning and analysis contained in thii^ study to 
help move us in the direction of a more effective manpower program. 

Ben S, Stephansky 
AssociaSe Director 

WashiNgtofi, D.C. 
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Preface 



This study was conducted in Europe during the summer of 1 97 1 with funds 
provided by a travel study grant from the Division of National Affairs of The 
Ford Foundation and The American University. 

As a society becomes increasingly complex siKially and economically, the 
major problem confronting that st>ciety is constant readjustment and adapta- 
tion. If the s^ocietj' through its political, social, and economic processes does 
not provide for such adjustment, the result must be major dislocations. And 
the larger the society, the more serious the repercussions. 

In recent years the United States has been confronted by an increasingly 
urgent series of economic problems. Intractably high levels of unemployment, 
even during economic recoveries, have accompanied abnotmally * levels of 
inflation. Economic dogmatists have applied classical solutions, Jisappoint- 
ing results. Absent from all of these solutions has been the c 'pment of a 
theor}' which sees continuing adult education and training as an absolute neces- 
sity to a healthy, expanding industrialized society. 

In a society of constant change, large numbers of people who remain frozen 
in their value systems or ways of seeing things become a retarding force in that 
society. Likewise, in an economy which is based upon technological change, 
where the rate of change itself is of importance, the presence of a large number 
of adults whose inadequate level of education or training freezes them out of 
the new economy also becomes a retarding force in that economy. 

Other industrially advanced nations have been aware of this problem, and 
have done something about it. The wheel has already been invented; we need 
only decide to use it. In this brief study, I attempt to show how three nations 
— Denmark, France, and West Germany — have taken steps to deal with 
the problems of economic growth in an advanced industrialized s<Kiety by 
reconceptualizing the role of adult education. In essence they have come to 
understand that an expanding economy whose expansion depends heavily 
upon new products, new technologies, and new distributions of incomes must 
also have a labor force constantly being refitted, retrained, and reeducated to 
meet these needs. To do less is to invite continuing unemployment, inflation, 
loss of markets, and a national sense of frustration. To do less is what we in 
this nation have done to date. To do more, we need only look to the example 
of three nations which already share many of our basic values and which have 
comparable life styles or philosophies. 

In the first four chapters the components of a new continuing education and 
training program for this nation are presented. Chapter V gives my own ideas 
on the basic building blocks of such a program, as well as on the source of 
funds for financing it. My thesis is ( 1 ) that an advanced industrialized society 
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must sec thQ continuing education, tfiiining, and retraining of its labor force 
as a national apital investment; and (2) without that capital investment, the 
United States cannot hope to maintain the basis for continuing what had been 
an impressive historical rate of economic progress up until the I960*s. 

Manj' individuals and organizations were of aid to me during the summer 
of 1971 wliile I was conducting this study. Among those to w^hom I am most 
indebted are: Dr. Werner Rasmussen and Mr. Paul Lyngbye of the Danish 
Ministr)^ of Education, Copenhagen, Denmark; Dr. Valentin Siebrecht, Presi- 
dent of the State Employment Service of South Bavaria, Munich, West Ger- 
many; Dr. Walter Jaisle, Director, Employment Service Office in Munich, West 
Germany; Mr. Dale E. Good, Labor Attach^, Embassy of the United States, 
Bonn, West Germany; Dr. Herbert Fenger, Institute of Employment Research, 
Federal Employment Institution, Eriangen, West Germany; Miss Margarethe 
Roth and Dr. Anthony Nolde of the Federal Employment Institution, Niirn- 
berg. West Germany; Mr. Amtsrat Ulrich Bamofski, Federal Ministry' of 
Labor and Social Affairs, Bonn, West Germany; Professor Bertrand Schwartz 
and Mr. Lebouteux, National Ministr)- of Education, Paris, France; Professor 
Antoine Leon of the Universite Rene Descartes, Parrs, France; Dr, Acher 
Deleon, Director of the Education Extra-Scolaire, UNESCO. Paris, France; 
Mr. Bernard Lentaigne, Associate Director, Centre Interentreprises de Forma- 
tion et d'£tudes Sup^rieures et Industrielles, Paris, France; Mr. M. Guyoton, 
Association Pour la Formation Professionnelle des Adultes, Paris, France; and 
Mr, R Rousselle, Regie Nationale des Usines Renault, Paris, France. 

Finally, I wish to express my gratitude to an individual whom I have known 
for m.my years. She has refined and readied Upjohn Institute manuscripts for 
many authors. They are all, I am sure, as grateful as I am for Mrs. Katherine 
H. Ford's patience and editorial competence. 

Herbert E. Striner 

VebrNary 1972 
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L Continuing Education and Employment 



Approximately a u;iartcr of a million Cjcrman workers who many years ai^o 
complL'ted their normal Ciiiuation mu\ went into the labor market arc now 
tor a number ci reasons goin^ back into educational and traitiing programs 
ti*. increa«^i their productivity and elTcttiveness, auordiof; to Dr. Walter 
Jaisle, Dirett4ir, I'mj^loyment Service Office in Munich, West (iermany, with 
whom I talked in Munich on July 7, 1971. The new eduiational and train- 
inji programs are directed not only to the economic effectiveness of the in^ 
dividual, but also to the overall •H.-nse of meaningful participation in ihv 
growing economy and scxiety of West Ck-rmany. Dr. Jaisle pointed out that 
tlie programs, wliich provide tlie means for every Ckrman citizen, whether 
employed or unemployed, to go back into the training situation, have sue- 
ceeded beyond anyone's wildest imagination. He also indicated that the 
unemployment rate in CJermany at that time wa^ less than 0.5 of I percent. 

Later that same day I read in the July 1971, international edition o{ the 
Htndd TrihutH' that the United States Secretary of the Treasury stated that 
the concept of unemployment going below the \ jxrrcent level was one which 
was in essence a myth for any normal jxrriod in the United States. He con- 
cluded that it was only during a period of preparation for war or a national 
defense effort th.it an unemployment rate approximating 3 or 4 jvrcent was 
{>ossible. Aside from the unfortunate defeatism which the secretar>'*s state- 
ment prtrayed, it is disheartening to compare the typical attitude of officials 
in the United States with the constructive and realistic attitude in other in- 
dustrially advanced nations of the world that suitable training and education 
of adults will alleviate unemployment. 

Having participated since 1960 in many of the discussions and evalua- 
tions pertaining to manjx>wer training and retraining programs in the United 
States, I tliink it can be said quite fairly, without regard to which particular 
j>olitical administration is in Washington, that the major problem of dealing 
with the unemplt>ycd, whether they he skilled individuals or the so-called 
hard-core unemployed, rs the lack throughout the last decade of an all-out 
effort ti> ileal with the problem of employment or employabilitj\ Every one 
of the manjxnver programs developed under the aegis of the Department of 
Labor» the Office of Economic Op{>oftunity» or the Department of Health, 
Eiiucation, and Welfare has in essence been a halfway measure, if even that» 
Almost every one of the so-called manpower prtjgrams has been a demonstra- 
tion of what conU be doptt^ rather than a major effort to deal with the entire 
population of the unemployed, underemployed, or about-to l>c unemployed, 
fn areas where massive education and training programs have been required, 
respi>nsible :i^i:\Kii:S^ and individuals have continuously balked at providing 
the ?evel of investment necessary for resources essential to a full-scale effort 
to educate and train our population. Neither Congress nor the executive branch 
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seems to understand, or is willing to face up to, the level of .:ommitnicnt re- 
quired for a truly effective manpower training program. 

Nothing is more illustrative of uur inadequate concept of dealing with 
the problem of education and training than the apparent * glut*' of teachers 
in our cities and throughout the nation. At a time when we have increasing 
numbers of young children whose reading levels indicate a serious gap in 
our eflFurts to deal with illiteracy^— at a time when not only the reading scores 
but also the overall le^^el of education of high school graduates are reflecting 
an inadequate educational process—we are told that there are too many 
teachers being trained relative to the demands for their serxMces. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. We are in the midst of an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land situation ! Approximately five or six years ago pronouncements by of- 
iicials in the U.S. Office of Education, as well as other members of the 
Administration, indicated that they were aL>out to launch a major effort to 
provide adequate early childhood z-. well as high school education for a!I 
r. .the children in this nation. Over the last several years the Administration 
has also supported the idea that there must be a massive effort to deal with 
the problems of illiteracy as well as preschool education in the United States. 
Nothing has resulted from these promises; but based on the hope held out by 
the last several administrations, large numbers of capable, concerned young 
high school graduates have prepared themselves as teachers. If we had pro- 
vided the level of education promised by the last several administrations, as 
well as the amount of funding which was imphed, these young people who 
have prepared themselves to teach in all good faith would now be presented 
with adequate numbers of jobs. Unfortunately, this Administration and the 
last one have reneged on the promise of a massive educational effort; as a 
result, there is indeed a glut of teachers in the marketplace. But the fault 
lies not with the young people who have prepared themselves for this urgent 
national need, but with those in our legislative and executive branches who 
have withdrawn the support for educational programs which they had prom- 
ised in such glo-ving terms. Thus we have the irony of an overwhelming need 
for a service and a glut of that service at the same time! 

As a result of our national unwillingness to face up to the investment 
which we must make in education and training, the nation is beginning to 
reap the whirlwind it has been sowing. Inflation has in part grow^n out of 
a slowing down in productivity gains resulting from (a) lack of training and 
retraining of the growing numbers of individuals in the nation who are 
technologically unemployable in the face of jobs demanding skills w^bich 
they have not been given, and (b) increasing competition in our home 
markets from foreign products where the manpower pools have been given 
the training and educational levels necessary to increase productivity. Since 
the I960*s the United States has had an inferior economic position compared 
to that of many other nations which have increased their competitive effcctive- 
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ness in world markets. As an economist, I would be quick to assert that many 
factors account for the changes in our ability to produce at low cost and 
comjH^te effectively with other nations. However, there is an unfortunate link 
between our failure as an industrialized nation to compete with the rest of 
the world and our failure to invest in our human resources and upgrade in- 
dividuals continuously throughout their adult lives so that they can possess 
the skills necessary to produce and service ever more complicated products. 

Stel>$ Forward in Europe 

Over the past several years many of the Western European countries have 
been alert to the? need for developing an educational system which continues 
throughout the life of the individual to provide him with the skills necessary 
for his own personal gratification as well as the skills which are necessarj' to 
the economy. These countries have analyzed the changing matrix of job 
skills which have accompanied the technological changes in their economie*^ 
and they have also been aware of the increasing sense of personal frustration 
which adults have when they have not been equipped to pairticipi^te as the 
economy and the society change. 

At the Second Roundtable on Permanent Education in Paris, June 1971, 
the Council of Europe in their Committee for Out-of-School Education and 
Cultural Development dealt with the cjuestion of moving toward an educa- 
tional system which continues to act throughout an individual's lifespan. 
There is general agreement on the following proposition: 

Technical developments, society's needs, increasing leisure and growing 
individual needs call for a determined drive to reshape adult education 
into a coherent system geared to the demands of our age. 

If it is to be fairly shaped, adult education must be seen as a factor 
making for the transformation of the whole education system with an 
eye to permanent education. First of ail, it is essential for the purposes 
of permanent education that adults be entitled to adequate time for 
study, w^ithin their normal working hours, and with no loss of pay. This 
system should be embodied in law or made generally applicable by wic^e* 
spread agreements and specific provisions should be made as to its financ- 
ing. Permanent education begins with a pre-primary stage designed to 
offset inequalities resulting from the differing social and cultural family 
backgrounds. At all levels, it presupposes: I) a sensible system of study 
units, freely spaced in time, with con:*!derable freedom of choice; 2) a 
range of studies ensuring an education which, at all levels, is general, 
cultural, social and civic; 3) a system of continuous guidance whereby 
the individual's personal aspirations and society's objective needs may be 
reconciled; 4) encouragement for creative faculties, spontaneous reactions 
and critical outlooks, all of which are of immense importance in a highly 



organized society in which science and technology predominate; 5) the 
principle of self -education under the active guidance of teachers by 
means of the widespread use of up-tc. .*ate educational and communica- 
tions techniques and group dynamics,^ 

This report goes on to state that to a greater or lesser degree all the 
Council uf Europe member countries have adopted the guidelines indicated 
immediately above, although with variations and differing degrees of success. 
In July of 1970, as a merr ber of the United States delegation to the Organisa^ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) international 
Conference on Continuing Training and Education During Working Life, 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark, I was impressed by the steps being taken by 
several of the Western European countries to adopt the principles reflected a 
year later in the Council of Europe's report Secof^d Ro^fidtable on Pemanent 
Education. 

Over the past five or six years West Germany has begun to move in the 
direction of implementing a true permanent education program which fully 
subsidizes the continuous education, training, and retraining of members of 
the labor force. In discussions with several of the German delegates, it was 
obvious that much of the so-called economic miracle which has been taking 
place in recent years has in part been related to this farsighted effort to pro- 
vide for the constant and consistent training and education of those individ- 
uals in the labor force who wish to be retrained or to continue their education 
into adult years. 

The Danes have for many years in their folk high schools conducted a 
continuous program of education which was designed specifically to enlarge^ 
in a more fundamental rather than a vocational sense, the concept of involve- 
ment in the social and cultural fabric of Danish life. This grew out of the 
move away from a true monarchy to a constitutional monarchy in the mid- 
nineteenth century when innovative minds, such as N. S. F. Grundtvig, felt 
that if the Danes were to be able to govern themselves wisely through a new 
and more democratic form of government, there had to be a broader educa- 
tional base. This folk high school movement, an outgrowth of the change in 
form of government, now exists in Denmark as a basic institution which 
trains and educates large numbers of Danes for vocational skills as well as 
managerial skills. 

While at the OECD Conference in July of 1970, members of the French 
delegation announced that an accord had been reached by representatives of 
relevant French governmental agencies with leaders in labor unions and in 
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private enterprise. This accord moved to develop as rapidly as possible a 
continuing adult education pro^^ram providing the French worker the right, 
rather than merely .m option, to return into the educational system for ad- 
ditional education and training for new skills. In July of 1971 the accord was 
translated into a new law which enables up to 2 percent of the French labor 
force to move back into a subsidized educational and training system. 

The so-called old world is beginning to take steps far more rapidly than 
the so-called new world to deal with the problem which has grown out of 
a series of dramatic changes. To htgin with, as we know, since the 1940*s 
there has been a dramatic increase in longevity. Accompanying this increase 
in Iongevit)% after the 19*50*s there has been aii equally dramatic increase, 
from all indicators available to us, in the rate of technological change, caus- 
ing skills to obsolesce more rapidly than they did in earlier years. When one 
takes these two phenomena together, it becomes rather obvious that unless 
there is a major change in our educational anri training systems, people may 
live longer but will be plagued by frustration and anxiety. The emotional 
crises of old age are exacerbated by a lack of skills capable of providing the 
older person with the means of participating fruitfully in a changing society's 
new techn'^ ogy. In additi4)n to this rather interesting crossover of two trends 
(increasing life expectanc)^ and decreasing effectiveness of earlier skills and 
knowledge), there has also been a pattern of an increasing standard of ex- 
jxfctations; that is, people tend to expect more from life as well as a greater 
involvement In life. 

In the United States during the last decade there has been growing con* 
cern with how individuals can become involved more significantly in policy- 
makinf, which directly affects them. The poverty program and its concern 
with "maximum feasible participation** of those to whom more services were 
being extended drew on the earlier experiences of the antijuvenile delinquency 
program of the early 1960*s in which efforts were made to involve more of 
the young people for whom the program was intended in the actual design- 
ing of the program itself. This pattern is not unique to the United States, 

In England the open university has given some indication of what the 
educational future may begin to look like. Already in the United States 
a number of steps have been taken, and more are being taken at this writing, 
to develop a university system which will be open not only with respect to 
entrance requirements but also with regard to where the programs will be 
conducted. Higher education, therefore, over the next decade will probably 
make radical innovations and move away from what we have known as higher 
education in the past. Terms such as **open university*' and "university 
without walls" suggest a resolve to create all sorts of educational programs, 
running the gamut from preschool tots of age three to 40% 50-, and 60-year- 
old students in night courses who will be taught by means of new electronic 
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devices which eliminate the constant need for face-to-face instruction. This 
paints a picture which is not solely future oriented, but one which has already 
begun to take form before our very eyes. 

In the summer of 1971 I was able to review the continuing education pro- 
grams in only Denmark, West Germany, and France. Hence, I offer my 
apologies to other countries such as Sweden and England which have begun 
to take meaningful steps in the direction of continuing education. The pro- 
grams in the three countries which I studied differ greatly from each other, 
as will be seen in the discussion that follow*. 

The Criiical Imperative: Changing the Timespan for EducaSion 

The "time-place-age conformance pattern" of our educational systems 
and processes is being altered radically. To provice the theoretical under- 
pinning for the proposition that many, many more people can benefit from 
education, the scientific works of Jerome Bruner and others lead inescapably 
to the conclusion that unless we develop a continuing education system 
throughout the life of the individual, we shall continue to waste valuable 
resources which this society must draw upon increasingly. Interestingly, those 
who have thought most about the problem of what the learning mechanism 
is, as well as the relationships among learning, teaching, education, and 
training, seem to agree that any continuing education program must have as 
an important segment of that program the fundamental areas of learnjng, 
as well as the technological components. Basic understanding as well as tech- 
nical comf>etence must be seen as being complementary in a system which 
provides the means for an adult to continue to participate meaningfully in the 
society of which he is a part. 

There should be no conflict in any continuing education program as to 
whether it will be of a technical, vocational r^atiire or of a fundamental 
educational nature. Any program which seeks lo provide the basis for con- 
tinuing involvement of the person in the societ; of which the economy is 
but one part, must combine both of these facets, ii is as shortsighted in the 
educational sense to argue that one or the other is to he done as it is to argue 
in the planning of our cities that either physical planning or social planning 
is the more important of the two. They are both necessary to good planning. 

In any discussions of what is being done in the Danish, West German, 
and French educational systems, or any other educational systems for that 
matter, with respect to continuing education of adults, it must be made clear 
that whatever is done to devise a more rational system of education for the 
adult will have important effects upon education at the earlier ages. There 
can be no adult education program developed w^tich is seen as being com- 
pletely separate from education for young children, adolescents, and college- 
level students. The provision of any new system for education which is 
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tailored to the needs of individuals who have completed their typical formal 
education must cunstitut he development of a ba^ic factor which redesigns 
and redetermines the fundamental form of the entire educational system from 
ptvSChool through college. 

Typically, we have chosen to see the life of the individual as encomf issing 
three stages with regard to education and to wurk. To begin with, from birth 
to about five years of age, we have a vision of a play period. From about 
six years of age to approximately 18, we have the vision of the young person 
learning to equip himself with the knowledge necessary for the long journey 
into an occupation and the earning of his way through the rest of his life. 
From about 18 on we envision the individual as leaving the area of education 
in an institutional sense and applying what he has learned during the 12 
formal years of education, or 16 years for those who have attended school 
four more years at the college level. Werner Rasmussen, from Denmark,- 
makes an interesting analogy between education and its functioning as a 
supply item to the adolescent and young adult for the journey through life. 

With more intensive adult education it may be possible to reduce the 
pressure on the supplies of education to adolescents and young adults. 
At the present time, there is everywhere a tendency to overload these 
supplies, because they are considered the baggage for a lifetime. We can 
compare It with an expedition to a big desert, — tropical or arctic — 
where no supply stations of any kind are established. By thv time it sets 
off on its lengthy journey to the desert the expedition mu^^t have large 
supplies of food and other necessities. The situation would be entirely 
different if there were stations or depots along the route. The lifelong 
journey should in the future be supported by supply stations. It will 
thereby be possible to travel more lightly, which means it will not be 
necessar)^ to load the memories of young people so much. This will at 
the same time be of great value to the educatinn^'^l processes during these 
earlier years. It will be an easier task for the teachers to ensure the motiva- 
tion and attention of their young students* 

Using Rasmussen s analogy, I would further suggest that at the present time 
we attempt to provide the traveler on this journey with a full set of educa- 
tional provisions necessary for the entire journ*?y, but unfortunately most of 
the provisions with which we equip the individual are of a perishable quality. 
By the time the traveler reaches a third or so of bis way he finds that the 
food is no longer in condition to provide nourishment to his mind or to his 
body. There is an additional point of considerable significance in looking at 
the potential for a continuing training and retraining program extending 
throughout the life of the individual This point has become increasingly 



'Werner Rasmuss4;n, PernfatmU Educahont The Council of Europe, 1970» p. 422. 
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significant as studies done by Harold L, Shfppard and Ncal Q. Hcfrick in- 
dicate a certain growing sense of frustration and malaise by workers who 
are employed and apparently receiving sufficient wage incomes and security 
benefits.3 Apparently the old adage that "man docs not live by bread alone'* 
is being given new significance. There is a growing sense on the part of 
employed individuals in many instances that life must hold out more for 
them than the same type of work which, even if it had been interesting at 
the outset, has become a repetitive experience devoid of the excitement 
promised by the growing affluence and interest of the social and cultural 
environment* 

I would suggest that one of the important meanings coming out of the 
work of Sheppard and Herrick, as well as others, is that as individuals live 
longer and are exposed to more interesting situations by virtue of steady 
jobs and the ability to travel, by reading more, and by being part of a 
vicarious experience in exciting faraway places via the television set these 
individuals see themselves in a humdrum situation — bound to jobs in which 
they are no longer interested/ I would suggest that we must now begin to 
understand that a change of Jobs, rather than remaining in one job for life 
(as has always been held out to be an indication of the stability of an in- 
dividual), will become an increasingly new norm. Individuals will look to 
an education as the key to unlocking a continuously interesting life experience. 
I would further suggest that the well-educated individual who has gone into 
one of the professions, and who has changed the nature of his occupation two, 
three, or four times during his work life, will have to understand that the 
skilled and semiskilled craftsman will also look upon that pattern of a work 
and life existence as a normal situation. Increasingly, individuals will begin 
to seek out the means of moving from one type of work involvement to another. 

Unless, as has become the case in a few of the European countries, there 
is a partnership in the United States among government, business, and labor 
to help effectuate this somewhat unarticulated need — but need nonetheless, 
as is becoming evidenced through various patterns of frustration — we shall 
begin to harbor within the society larger and larger numbers of individuals 
who, though working, view life as a series of hours of quiet desperation. 
Confronted with a lack of meaning and involvement with their work, they 
will return to their homes, which more and more will become places of 
refuge and solace from a world that offers them little hope for an interesting 



^H^rold L. Sheppard and Neal Q. Herrick, Where Have Alt she Robots Gone? to be 
published by The Free Press in 1972, 

♦In a sample of more than 200 male blue-collar workers over 40 years of age, Shep- 
pard found that 1^6 percent had thought often about making a serious effort to enter a 
ne^' and different t>'pe of occupatitm, and would choose a training or education ^vogv^m 
making it possible to get a promotion or a better job. In the 40-49 age group alone, the 
proportion was nearly one-half, 
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ind fruitful life, aside from the basic economics of the work and pay for a 
job— often very grudgingly done. 



National Capital Investment: Human Resources and 
Technological Change 

Finally, in our inevitable move toward a lifetime continuing education 
program, there is the necessity for complete subsidization of the program, 
hu'lm//ng economic support to workers and their faniiiies so that they may 
live according to conditions associated with their norma! economic situation, 
even while in education and training programs. Radical though this idea of 
an income subsidy may be, the need for it in any meaningful continuing 
education program will be a major point in this study. Not to provide this 
income subsidy, as will be shown later, will incur a loss in national income, 
productivity, and tax income which is greater than the amount of national 
investment for an effective training and education program. 

The need for continuing education has been brought about, to a great 
degree, by the phenomenal growth in the service industry, which has been 
obser%'ed by economists over the last several years in the United States. This 
shift toward a service-oriented economy is one of the most important con- 
siderations affecting the nature, type, and period of training and education 
for the young as well as the adults in our society. To be specific, in 1947 
the goods-producing industries employed 26.4 million people. At that time 
the service-producing industries employed 25.4 million people. By 1969, a 
radical shift in these proportions had taken place: in the goods-producing 
industries employment stood at 27.8 million while in the ser\4Ce-producing 
industries employment had skyrocketed to 46 million. It is projected that by 
1980 goods production will employ 30 million people, while service pro- 
duction will employ close to 60 million people. Tliis phenomenon represents 
more than a shift of interest to persons concerned with the composition of 
the labor force. It represents a tremendous potential for employee mobility 
as well as constant training to provide for the skUIs necessary in our changing 
service-oriented economy. With continuing displacement of labor in the 
manufaauring industries at the low end of the skill level, persons remaining 
in the manufacturing industries will have to be provided with the means of 
acquiring continuous upgrading of their skills. The nature of jobs, although 
perhaps more repetitious, will probably call for a great deal more in the way 
of abilities to handle complicated printout electronic mechanisms, indicator 
mechanisms, and complex monitoring systems. In the service industries, it 
is obvious that such fields as government (local, state, and federal), whole- 
sale and retail trade, finance, insurance, real estate, transportation, public 
utilities, health, automotive repafr, and air conditioning will require employees 
whose initial backgrounds and training are fairly extensive and technical, and 
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who can participate in continuous upgrading and training in depth, made 
necessary by constant changes in the nature of the services. 

Manufacturing industries, more often than service industries* have been 
related to specific gei>graphical sites. Such enterprises as mining and timbering, 
forestr)% and agriculture are things-producing, and have obviously been re- 
lated to specific geographical areas. Automotive production, steel fabrication, 
and so on have usually been related to specific producing areas. As a result, 
employees in these types of industries did not have the usual motivation to 
think in terms of geographical mobility. Indeed, their life styles in terms of 
purchasing homes and putting roots into a local community reflected the fact 
that the jobs they were doing tended to be ones which would keep them in a 
specific area throughout their working lifecime. This is not so in the case of 
ser>'ice.producing industries. The trained secretary, the insurance salesman, 
bank clerk, medical technician, mechanic— all possess a greater degree of 
physical mobility than do persons typically employed in the manufacturing or 
goods-producing sector. Hence, these individuals will be freer to move with 
their families to acquire jobs which are more attractive than the ones that 
they currently have, even though these jobs may be in the same particular 
type of industry. 

The need, therefore, w^ill be to provide continuously the adult education 
which is necessary to upgrade individuals and improve their ability to market 
their skills in any part of this vountry. This, of course, is a major asset in 
terms of economic principles. It means that wherever there are surpluses of 
service workers of a particular type, the workers in those areas will be able 
to move fairly easily to other areas where there are shortages of individuals 
with their skills. 

Unless we move in the direction of an all-out and massively subsidized 
continuing education program for aciults throughout their lifetimes, our 
economy will continue to be one .^hich is high cost, economically inefficient, 
and frustrating to the large nuinbers of workers who do not possess the 
economic means to acquire the necessary training and education to keep pace 
with the changing complexities and technical skill needs of the society of 
which they are a part. The economic consequences of this projection might 
well pale in significance when compared to the political implications for 
this nation. 
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IL The Danish Experience 

The concern in Dcn*nark with adult education is basically, radically different 
from that which is found in Germany or France. The Danes have a long 
history of providing a continuing residential education program for adults 
as a means of acculturating individuals who are primarily rurally oriented 
into the urban environment The Germans, however, have been mostly con- 
cerned with the means of providing a continuous upgrading of technical 
skills, with basic education where necessary, in order to serve the needs of the 
expanding economy. Of course, all the European countries have had, as has 
the United States, a lung history of adult education. Evening classes, which 
are commonplace in the United States, are equally familiar in many European 
countries. These classes have always tended to be concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of technical skills or basic skills (e.g., reading and writing, in order to 
provide the means for further technical training or occupational training). 

The folk High School 

In Denmark, however, the folk high school has an entirely different 
philosophical foundation and meaning. To begin with, the folk high school 
concept grew out of the work of N. S. F. Grundtvig. Grundtvig was the great 
pioneer of the mov'ement which sought to bring to the Danes a sense of 
enlightenment and involvement in adult education — broaden the individual 
and provide every Dane with the means of being a productive individual and 
in a spiritual, political, and social sense a part of the society. 

In Danish education the phrase * oplysningen om livet** (enlightenment 
on the life of man), or in one word *iivsoplysning/* is the key to an under- 
standing of the teaching the Danish folk high school has desired and still 
desires to give.^ 

Grundtvig*s idea of the folk high school was tied in very closely with 
the growing movement of democracy in Denmark in the 1830*s. At that time 
the absolute monarchy moved in the direction of establishing advisory councils 
and representative governments in the various Danish provinces. It was 
Grundtvig's philosophy that, with an uneducated mass of people, the ability 
to govern wisely would obviously be limited. Only if there were developed 
throughout Denmark a folk high school movement with the broadest type of 
education and general sense of enlightenment could the people rule intelligent- 
ly and with the necessary foresight. In the pursuance of this goal, the basic 
philosophy of the folk high school was to develop conversations rather than 
lectures. Involvement of the students in discussions and seminars was to 
be the basis for understanding as well as for education in the more normal 



^Rs^nar Lund, ed., Scandfmvian AJuh Education (2d cd.; Copenhagen: Dct Danske 
Foflag, i952), p. 7. 
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sense. It was, above all, to be a school system to produce a acst for life. 
Only by the joy of understanding and a sense of creativity in dealing with 
the fundamental problems of the changing Danish society could adult students 
be brought into a more meaningful role in the new society and increasingly 
democratic form of government. 

Interestingly, the folk high schools are probably among the most flexible 
types of institutions in the field of aduli education. This extends not only 
to the design of the curricula, but also to the nature of the principal of each 
individual school. In Denmark anyone with only seven years of schooling is 
acceptable as principal of sta^e-subsidized high schools, provided the Board 
of Governors wishes to employ him. The choice of the principal must finally 
be approved by the Ministry of Education, but only in very rare cases has 
approval been withheld because the nominees lacked diplomas. The law 
stipulates that the principal, as well as each member of his staff, must 
provide only "a medical certificate issued within the last three months to 
prove that he is not suffering infectious tuberculosis of the lungs or larynx." 

The school is very much a mirror of the personality of the principal. Many 
of the folk high schools were founded by private individuals who ran them 
at their own risk. Obviously, this paternalistic form of education has changed 
in recent years, and is continuing to change. At this time principals of the 
folk high schools have a more extensive education and experiential back- 
ground than did principals in the past. 

At present, the folk high school program is residential. The courses can 
vary in length from two weeks to six months. Typically then, you may find 
a six-month winter course going from November to May, plus a three-month 
summer school The courses vary depending upon the school's basic goal and 
the nature of the student body itself. The rule is that the daily life and 
curriculum must fulfill several conditions. To begin with, it must be a board- 
ing or residential school with a suitable environment for close association of 
the principal, staif, and students. Second, the length of the courses must be 
such that the students will be able to adapt themselves to the school life as 
something different from their usual environment; otherwise, it is felt that 
they will not be able to become a part of the new environment. Third, in 
principle, the folk high school must admit students belonging to all social 
classes and wit^ widely different previous training. Finally, and most im- 
portantly, the < ^♦rriculum must be concerned with cultural and social or uni- 
versal interests as well as problems that have to do with vocational interests. 
At least 24 hours a week, or a little over 50 percent of the total curriculum 
time, must be spent on courses in general education which include; e.g., the 
Danish language, ethics, civics, modern world history, history of Denmark, 
mathematics, philosophy, history of literature, foreign languages, apprecia- 
tion of music, crime problems in the community, problems of the Middle 
Ea^, and drama* This list is not completely inclt-sive. 
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Tlie minimal age for students in the folk high school is 18; there is no 
up{HT limit. There are at present 69 folk high schools hKated throughout 
Denmark. The areas of actual vocational interest in the high schools vary 
tremendously, going all the way from physical training, such as can be found 
at the Viborg Physical Training High School, to the Lutheran Mission Society 
High Schocl of Hillerod, The skills which are taught (accounting for a little 
less than 50 percent of the currin lum time since fundamental education 
must account for a little over SO percent) will often be extended into areas 
which are not the usual vocational ones. Two of the most notable instances 
are the high schools at Esbjerg and Roskilde. These schools focus specifically 
on the training and development of individuals who wish to become leaders 
in the trade union movement. Their programs provide education and training 
so that the students may often becon^e the raw materials for shop stewards 
and leaders in the trade union mov-ment. But interestingly, these schools, 
although known as centers w^hich a.e concerned with the advancement and 
training of union people who will become leaders in the union movement, do 
not draw students solely from that background. Others may attend these 
schools without necessarily becoming involved in careers as union leaders. 
Basically, no matter wliat tfie special area of concern in the specific high 
school may be in terms of vcKational skill training, there is a strong backbone 
of fundamental education which remains as a part of the high school move- 
ment. 

Tliere has, however, been a fundamental change in most of khc folk high 
schools which have come into existence since 1945— after World War 11, 
Many of these schools no longer provide very much training in vocational 
subjects; some concern themselves almost solely with general education. This 
includes the teaching of foreign languages. Since in many of the older folk 
high schools new principals have replaced the older principals who reflected 
the older philosophy of combining vocational education with general cduca- 
tion, there has been a shift away from vocational education. This is an 
im{X)rtant consideration when one understands that the folk high schools still 
have a very large proportion of students coming from the predominately 
agricultural areas of Denmark. The proportion is not as high as it was before 
World War 11, but nevertheless the folk high schools do serine an important 
function of broadening the educational horizons of rural persons who are 
increasingly flocking into the metropolitan areas of Denmark. 

An interesting reflection which was made by Werner Rasmussen was that 
although the large majority (close to three^auarters) of the students in the 
folk high schools are from rural areas, it must not be misunderstood that the 
folk high schools are essentially a rural institution. Because of the size of 
Denmark and the close proximity of rural and urban areas, there is a split 
relationship which many Danish workers have in terms of living in a rural 
area and working in an urban area. Hence, the folk high schools may serve 
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as a means of bridging the cultural gap between the rural area and the 
urban area. 

As I indicated earlier, the length of the programs which are offered in the 
folk high schools varies quite a bit. Hi)wever, in all cases, the courses them- 
selves are so structured that the school day, indeed the school week, is a ver>' 
full one. The classes arc held Monday through Saturday. They start at about 
nine in the morning, continue to late in the afternoon, and after supper there 
are study sessions. Tim** a four- or five-month course would be comparable 
to a somewhat longer jx^ricid of education in the United States. These folk 
high schools are not, however, a major means of dealing with the problems 
of extensive vocational training or retraining of the adult population. A large 
majority, indeed almost all, of the students in the folk high school program 
arc young adults who have been neither in the labor force nor in occupations 
of any sort for very long. 

At the present time there are approximately 9*000 students attending the 
folk hi gh schools throughout Denmark: 56 percent of the students ar'^ in 
the 18 20 year group, 27 percent are in the 21-24-year grouts, and approx- 
imately 60 jxTcent are females. 

Other Approaches to the Problem 

The programs which deal with continuing adult education involve a series 
of other types of schools. Some of these programs are subsidized by organiza- 
tions outside of the state educational system. For example, there are two 
schools, one located at Arrcsoehoe and the other at E>oegehoe, which are 
subsidized by the Productivity Foundation and run by the government. The 
Foundation is an outgrowth of the post-World War II Marshall programs 
which were designed in part to help industry. It is concerned with increasing 
managerial and industrial technologies in order for the Danish economy to 
become more effective. The students at these two schools are foremen and 
individuals w^ho will be further trained for supervisory functions on the man- 
agerial side. Courses vary in length, but the minimal one lasts three weeks. 
Tliese courses may go on for as long as four or five months. There is much 
more demand for training than is currently being funded. 

In addition to the folk high schools and the two supervisory training 
schools funded b>^ the Productivity Foundation, an important part of the 
Danish effort to provide for continuing technical training of their labor force 
is to be found in the tecnnical schools. Denmark has 60 technical schools 
which are concerned with leadership training* supervisory training, and 
middle- and top-management training. They are concerned with specific 
technical industrial needs. These schools are fully subsidized by the govern- 
ment, and the skilled worker receives a stipend while he attends. 
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Fmfdhig of the Programs aud Student Stipends 

A worker who attends a folk high school receives a stijiend for himself 
but not for his family. This stijHfnd is set at a majcimum uf 800 kroner, or 
at the present rate, about Sin {x*r montlj. Ordinarily the worker can go to 
the folk high school only two six-month periods in his lifetime. However, 
if he wishes to go into a completely different type of work, he may ^pply 
for an additional period of attendance in the folk high school. The national 
government assumes up to 85 percent of the instructional costs of the folk 
high school; the balance is shared by the various managerial and workers* 
organizations and the students. Out of a subsidy of a maximum of 800 
kroner per month* the student is ex|x.*ctcd while in dormitory residence to 
Cimtributc to the cost of the program by paying a part of his sti|>end, usually 
for some of the boarding costs. 

In the technical school the national government pays 65 percent of the 
budget while the balance is shared in a rather complicated arrangement be- 
tween the municipal government and the individual employers whose ap* 
prentices are attending the school. If a technician who has served his ap- 
prenticeship attends the school, then the state pays for the entire course 
without any contribution. Apparently the programs in the technical school 
are separated between those which offer apprenticeship training and those 
which offer further training for technicians on the job. The technician is not 
an individual so designated because of any technologically or scientifically 
oriented work he may do^ but merely because he is one who h?s already served 
his apprenticeship. 

Training and Retraining To Promote Economic Development 

The technical schools serve not only to train, hut also to retrain individuals 
as industrial problems may arise in the area of decreasing economic viability 
of an industry. Thus, technical schools may be located where there have been 
problems of economic development. Tlie technical schools^ therefor^ »f e scen^ 
as an effort to deal with local development and the needs of the local economy 
in a way which provides a supply of skilled manpower for new types of in- 
dustries that may be coming into the area. Or fn addition, they may be located 
in an area to help in the process of retraining workers with skills which are 
now needed by an industry or firm which is in competitive difficulty. 

In order to deal with the increasingly important problem of training ^nd 
retraining older workers, or adult workers, the Danes had to begin to think 
along new linc^. This became especially true with the efforts at industrial 
reconstruction and growth after World War IL During the 1950's state 
schools for semiskilled workers started day courses of three weeks' duration 
in residential ItKations. Technological institutions were also developed to 
provide a system of courses dealing with specific industrial needs. It was the 
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Vocational Training Act of I960, with organizational and economic assistance 
coming from the state for development of vocational training programs for 
unskilled workeK, which permitted these workers to receive training that 
meshed with technological developments and conditions of the changing 
labor markets. The Vocational Training Act of I960 (for unskilled workers) 
provided a framework within which it was primarily the duty of the employ- 
ers and workers concerned to determine the content of training. 

In 1969. under a new legislative program, many of the provisions to be 
found in the unskilled workers act of i960 were applied for the benefit of 
workers who wish to change their skills and need to be retrained. These are 
workers primarily from depressed areas or from areas in the process of 
shrinking economically because of competition, Under the I960 and 1969 
legislation, there are about 20.000 workers enrolled in continuous education 
programs concerned with training and retraining. The majority of these 
people, however, are covered under the I960 program which focuses upon 
the upgrading of skills. 

The training program organized under the i960 l<»gis!ation is centered in 
each industry as a series of independent short-term courses which are inter- 
linked in such a way as to provide a gradually advanced form of training. 
The content of the individual courses may be changed concurrently with the 
development and, in turn, with tiie training needs of a particular field. Thus, 
in addition to basic training for several trades and specialized types of train- 
ing, there is a programming of subsequent training and retraining for other 
occupational fields. Tiie training program is given during the day in courses 
ranging from one to six weeks with a three-weck course being the general 
rule. Training consists mainly of praaical work, under workplacelike con- 
ditions, and supposedly the curriculum content is confined to that necessary 
for cai.ying out practical work. The theoretical curriculum would also include 
such basic fields as communications, mathematics, and some basic sciences. 
On compleh'on of each separate course, a certificate is issued clearly defining 
the content of the training. Curricula have been approved for well over 200 
courses covering close to 80 occupational areas. The largest fields are the 
middle trades, building and construction, transportation, and mechanics. 

The trainees under the Act of i960 are normally over 18 years of age. 
However, under certain conditions those under 18 are also permitted to 
enroll for training under this Act. The vast majority of participants are 
unskilled workers, but certain courses are also being attended by skilled 
workers, supervisors, and self-employed persons. Enrollments in these courses, 
in 1969 numbered well over 21,000. However, since many trainees attend 
several courses, the actual number of trainees involved is probably well below 
14,000. Contrary to the situation in the folk high schools, over one-half of the 
total number of enrollees are over the age of 25, with almost 20 percent ovjr 
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45 years of age; about \^ |>ercent are women. The women are found prinurily 
in training programs concerned with clothing, textiles, hotels, or restaurant 
trades* 



Student Stipetids or the '7 o Be or Not To Be ' Questiott 

One of the most important aspects of the Acts of i960 and 1969 is the 
assumption that the trainees will have to be supplied with financial assistance 
capable of providing them the means of sustenance. In order that the financial 
situation of the trainee w^ill not prevent him from utilizing the training 
facilities, both acts provide for an allowance to be paid to him for loss of 
earnings or employment opportunities while attending day courses, which in 
some cases may be conducted at residential schools. To be eligible for an 
allowance under the I960 Act, the trainee must be recommended for training 
b;* the unemployment insurance fund, and his application for enrollment must 
be accepted by the person in charge of the training institution. 

The amount of the allowance correspmds to the rate of the unemployment 
insurance benefit for which the tr;?inee would qualify if he were unemployed 
and a member of x state-approved unemployment insurance fund in the period 
concerned. Thus, for a worker who gives up his job to attend a course under 
any of these programs, the allowance is increased by 50 percent in order that 
the training will not stand in the way of his supporting himself and his fam- 
ily if he has one. This increase of 50 percent is payable to a trainee who is 
employed at the commencement of the training or at the time when the school 
accepts his enrollment, provided he has been employed for a total of five 
weeks within the two months immediately preceding training. In no case> 
however, may the total allowance exceed 90 percent of the average daily 
earnings payable in the trade concerned, or 100 percent of the trainee's 
previous daily earnings. Here is what the specific numbers are; The daily rate 
of benefit payable by the unemployment insurance fund for unskilled and 
semiskilled worl.'^rs is 65 kroner for men and 55 kroner for women. The 
weekly allowance for such men will thus amount to 390 kroner, or with the 
50 percent increase, 585 kroner; the corresponding rat': for such women will 
be 330 kroner or 495 kroner. By way of comparison, it may be noted that in 
April and June 196R the average weekly wage for unskilled men amounted 
to about 508 kroner, and for unskilled women to about 405 kroner. The ma- 
jority of the trainees have qualified for the award of the 50 percent increase. 
From 1967 to 1968, three-quarters of the males and almost one-half of the 
females kvveived the 50 percent increase. On the other hand, because of the 
increases in the rates of benefit since the beginning of the I960 Act, the vast 
majority of unskilled workers have not been capable of fully utilizing the 50 
percent increase by reason of the stated maximum level of 90 percent of the 
average daily earnings in the trade or 100 percent of the trainee's previous 
daily earnings. The allowance is paid entirely by the state. Tliough its cal- 
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culation is based on the rates of unemployment insurance benefit, the al- 
lowance has nothing to do with that benefit and is not calculated as benefit 
days in determining the maximum number of days for which the benefit may 
be paid. For those trainees who are self-employed, however, these allowances 
are not payable since the conditions for being or becoming a member of the 
unemployment insurance fund do not include the condition of self-employ- 
raent. ^ 

The Retraining Act of 1969 

Because of the special needs for individuals who are already skilled but 
need retraining, a new act was passed in February 1969, empowering the 
Minister of Labor to support special retraining facilities which were needed 
to deal with the problem. Under this act, the Minister of Labor is empowered 
to set up or make grants toward retraining courses where employment pos- 
sibilities are temporarily acute in particular local or occupational areas. In 
order to be eligible for retraining under this act, individuals must be 
unemployed, likely to become unemployed, or, as. a result of technological and 
occupational developments, forced to give up their occupation, wholly or in 
part. This applies in particular to self-employed persons in agriculture or the 
retail trade who have to give up their trade or business owing to the trend 
of new economic developments. Retraining can also be provided for persons 
who reenter employment after several years of absence. This is of special 
significance for housewives seeking to come back into the labor force. The 
Retraining Act provides for financial assistance to persons attending such 
retraining courses, and the assistance is not conditional upon membership or 
future membership in an unemployment insurance fund. This was a critical 
departure from the Act of I960, which was concerned with skill training. [ 
Wage earners attending day courses under the Act of 1969 are eligible for a 
retraining allowance dete.mined under rules similar to those relating to the 
allowance payable to the trainees under the Vocational Training Act of i960. 
However, where retraining takes place during productive employment in an 
industrial establishment, the grant shall be of such rate that, added to the 
wage, it corresponds to the negotiated pay subject to a daily maximum of 60 
kroner for men and 53 kroner for women. 

Admimstratiott of the Programs 

The Acts of i960 and 1969 are essentially overseen by the Training Board. 
The main functio.:. of the Board consist of approving the establishment of 
branch committees and approving the organization of courses and curricula 
for each particular course prepared by the branch committee. Additionally, 
the Board is responsible for making recommendations to the Ministry of 
Labor on the expenses of conducting the courses, in that context it ads as a 
superior administrative body to the schools for semiskilled workers. In addi- 
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tion, it is the duty of the Board to plan the structure . d functions of the 
training system and to act as a coordinating body among branch committees, 
the chief industrial organisations, and the respective institutions. Finally, the 
Board is supposed to discharge all common res{H)nsibility in the training 
fields; for example, providing for the training of instructors. Tlie branch 
committees, which consist of an equal number of representatives of the 
Wi)rkefs' and employers' organizations in the particular trade, examine train- 
ing needs and draw up the programs for the organization of courses v^ithin 
each occupational field, as well as the curricula for the individual courses. They 
also supervise the training and the issuing of certificates. 

Trainiiig facilities for the workers are entrusted to both independent and 
state schools. The independent schools are local schools directed by a govern- 
ing body and a schcx)! committee, on which the local w^orkers' and employers* 
organizations, as well as institutions and local authorities associated w^ith the 
work of ihe bchtK>l, are represented. These independent schools receive funds 
for the erection of buildings by means of a rather involved loan program 
with mortgages initially accounting for up to 85 percent of the initial ex- 
penditure; the remaining capital must otherwise be provided for and normally 
comes from the k>cal authorities. The state may grant loans anc' make pay- 
ments toward the purchases of machinery and equipment. The state m^kes 
a grant for S'> percent of the running expenses of a school, with 10 percent 
normally paid by the Danish Employers* Confederation and the National 
Union of General and Semiskilled Workers and a few other organizations. 
Tlie remaining 5 percent is otherwise provided — normally from local author- 
ities, Tlie state schools w^hich are run for the workers are entirely funded by 
the state itself. Many of these schools are partially residential. There is a 
certain division of functions betwten the state schools and the independent 
schools, with the latter being primarily regional schools and the former 
chiefly national institutions, mainly organizing advanced courses and courses 
requiring large investments in teaching materials (for example, courses in 
construction and in the operation of heavy-duty engines and machines). The 
state schools most frequently provide training which is necessary to meet 
local economic needs. 

Evening Schools 

In addition to all of the above-mentioned programs which are concerned 
with the continuing education of adults, under the Evening School Act of 
1930, revised in later years, a rather effective means of providing funda- 
mental as well as some vocational education for adults was made available. 
The Act of 1930 as revised in later years really provides funding and state 
support to organizations which develop continuing education programs for 
workers, as well as others in the society, during evening hours. Admission to 
the schools is open to all* and there is no fee for attending the classes. The 
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preferred study method is the use of conversation groups or workshops, and 
the general aim of the evening school, like that of the folk high school, is to 
provide a general social and humanist education rather than vocational train- 
ing. The evening high school is a variation of the folk high school approach. 
The evening school concentrates on basic and elementary education subjects, 
rather than on a more sophisticated treatment of the same particular areas. 
It is not a residential or full-time school. 

Perhaps the most extensive use of the Evening School Act is niade by the 
Workers' Educational Association (AOF). AOF was founded by the four 
major Danish labor organizations, the Labor Party, the Danish Federation 
of Trade Unions, the Urban Co-operative Movement, and the Labor Youth 
Movement, all of which are represented on the governing board of AOF. 
AOF operates the Roskilde Folk High School which was mentioned earlier, 
as well as the Esbjerg Folk High School. AOF and the Workers' Folk High 
l-chools have done pioneering work in the field of adult education, and ;.re 
still domg so; especially important has been the whole series of programs 
run by AOF in the evening schools. With funding support under the Evening 
School Act of 1930, as amended by later acts, AOF has run thousands of 
evening schi)ol classes each year all over Denmark, with the major concentra. 
tion m the large cities and the provincial towns. These evening classes were 
in addition to the special %'ocational schools for unskilled workers, schools 
for shop stewards, schools for members of joint production committees, and 
scliools fof the unemployed. 

ConcluJing Thoughts 

In conclusion, one might ask: What exists in the Danish adult continuing 
education program which is of interest in the United States and might have 
some transference value? Of primary interest is the long history in Denmark 
of an effort to provide adults with a sense of involvement in the political 
and social life of the community. Since the pioneering work of N. S. F. 
Grundtvig and Christen Kold in the mid- 1 SCO's, the main emphasis of adult 
education in Denmark has been "national and civic life that we all can 
and must share." It was Grundtvig's fear that the representative form of 
government, which was advancing in Denmark at that time, would not be 
shared hy the citizens or that each person would not develop a sense of con- 
tribution in the affairs of the new democracy. 

On the basis of references already made to the work of Sheppard and 
Herrick in the Upjohn Institute study concerning blue-collar workers, it is 
interesting to note that such workers in the United States apparently exhibit 
characteristics typical of a sense of "growing apartness" or anomie regarding 
the complicated problems of our society md the relationships between in- 
dividuals in our society. Nowhere has this been more apparent than in the 
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sense of frustration in<}lcated by the so-called older generation of blue- 
collar workers regarding their difficulty in understanding the needs of the 
younger generation as well as their own role as they grow older in a world 
which is increasingly more complicated both on the job and off the job. The 
evidence presented by Sheppard and Herrick with special regard to voting 
patterns seems to indicate that the blue-collar workers whom they studied do 
not alwa^'s vote so much with an ipterest in political philosophies as w^ith 
an interest in what the individual candidate, regardless of basic political 
philosophy, holds out with respect to dealing with the real or imagined prob- 
lems and frustrations of the blue-collar voter. 

It would seem that the theories advanced by Grundtvig, which were 
actijilly made a part of educational reality by Kold, have a good deal of ap- 
plication at the present time to our own felt needs for a sense of involvement 
and enlightenment in the affairs of our nation, if not in the affairs of the 
world. 

In Denmark there are 69 folk high schools which are private, self- 
governing institutions that receive substantial state grants toward teachers' 
salaries, buildings^ educational materials, and most other essential costs; the 
students also receive subsidies from the state. These schools have remained 
residential mixed schools for men and women. Their courses vary from three 
to 10 months. Through time, there have also been developed short courses 
of one or more weeks' duration, sponsored either by the schools themselves 
or by one of the many adult educational organizations, including management 
and labor groups. With approximately 9,000 students enrolled in these folk 
high, schools, it is interesting to note that about 5 percent of them arc from 
other countries, mostly Scandinavian. Approximately 2,500 to 3,000 students 
take residential educational programs during the summer. The schools are 
completely free to draw up their own syllabi, with the sole condition for 
obtaining state recognition being that the education must be of a general all- 
around '-haracter. There are no entrance or terminal examinations. To reiter- 
ate what has been said before, the most frequent subjects offered are Danish 
literature, social affairs, foreign affairs, foreign languages, psychology, and 
music appreciation. Though originally the pedagogical form was dominated 
by lecturer, books, and self-study, the lecture form and self-study form have 
now taken a subordinate place. Today group work, seminars, and the use of 
educational technology involving active student participation have become 
the new form of education. The folk high schools are not a part of the general 
educational system of Denmark; therefore, graduates are not admitted directly 
to posts of any kind. On the whole, the folk high schools are generally edu- 
cative, and their personal development courses are accepted as good qualifica- 
tion for employment and further education. To reiterate, the folk high schools 
are not vocational schools. 

With an adequately high subsidy level for adults, especially those with 
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families and other types of financial commitments, i counterpart, in the 
United States, of the Danish folk high school system could provide an im- 
portant means for the intelligent and perceptive involvement of adults in 
the affairs of our countrj' and a greater degree of appreciation for the involve- 
ment of the United States in world affairs. It would be, by no stretch of the 
imagination, a tremendously valuable source for contributing to an under- 
standing of racial conflict and ethnic group frictions if individuals from 
minority groups in early adulthood could spend three to 10 months in a 
residential situation focusing on such areas as American history, history of 
mmortties, t^sycholog)-, sociology, and urban problems. Thus, the individuals 
who are a part of the conflict situations could also become a part of a joint 
learning effort. 

As we see the developments taking place in France and Germany, additional 
pieces may be fitted into a jigsaw puzzle which can produce a panorama of 
adult education which makes sense for the United States. 
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in. The French Venture 

On July 9. 1970, after 14 months of difficult and piolon^cd negotiation, the 
CNPF (U- Counscil National du Putronat I'ranvais) and the union organiza- 
tions in Krante. together with reprcsentati\es of the concerned governmental 
agencies in education and labor, reached an accord on continued training and 
vocational improvement for I'rench empk)yees.' By coincidence, this event 
took place at the same time that the international Conference on Continuing 
Tfaming and Education During Working Life, sponsored by OrCD, was 
bemg held in (:o|X'nh.igen. The French delegation announced this accord and 
indicated that the implications for French education generally might well be 
tar reaching. }-or anyone who has looked at the system of education in 
France, it is not difficult to agree with the statement of various members of 
the I-rench delegation that to take a step which would guarantee the right of 
I'rench workers to return to the educational system for general education as 
well as technical training would represent a radical departure from t',e edu- 
cational system in I-rance. After looking at the complicated, involuted, and 
highly credentialized system of education in France, one must conclude that 
it is indeed one of the most complex as well as one of the most inflexible 
systems of educatinn in the world. However, during the last several years there 
have been many steps taken to rectify this situation. Leaders in French 
education, such as Professor Bertrand Schwartz, have begun to indicate the 
future direction for French education as well as \ocationaI training. 

The Neti- Law ,t "Natioval Obligation" 
for Imesttutttt in Human Resources 

Between July 1970 and July 1971 the accord was the basis for further 
work undertaken by legislators in France to shaj>e this agreement into a new 
law affecting continuing education.- The final draft legislation concerning 
permanent education and training was analyzed in the newsp.iper Le Monde. 
June 4, 1971. The article stated that this new legislation would undoubtedly 
be "the charter for a new national obligation." This new legislation is by 
no means a revolutionary step because, for one thing, a large part of its 55 
articles repeats (but improves and adds to rhem) the provisions of the 
Orientation and Program Act of December 1966 on occupational training and 
the provisions of the Act of December 31, I96s, concerning com{x?nsation 
for trainees, as well as the principal clauses of the management trade union 
agreenient of July 9. 1970. Nonetheless, according to the article in Le Monde , 

'In Trana-. rht term ' cmpioj'ff" refers almost solely to wa^-t- earner as oppused to 
salaried imployee. 

"SiiKc this J,.ip!er was written, the draft le^-isiatidn was enatied into law, and an 
Fn^^lish irai)slaii,.n «as made available in December 1971. This translation compnses 
Appendix A. 
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the draft legislation is of capital importance because it offers for the first 
time a coherent and complete framework for permanent education and makes 
available the additional financial means with a view to promoting the rapid 
development of a polky of continued training for wage earners as well as 
occupational training for school graduates. 

This major effort at educational reform had been the subject of numerous 
discussions and working sessions during the six months prior to July 1971 
among the various representatives of the ministries concerned, the occupational 
organizations, the workers' and teachers* trade unions, and the members of 
management. The concerted effort so frequently advocated by the French 
government in the field of education, at least in this particular undertaking^, 
was not an empty phrase. The objectives of this educational reform are 
twofold: first, ''to struggle against inequality of opportunities" and, second, 
'*to provide an effective answer to the problems posed by the adaptation of 
workers to the changes which inevitably accompany economic and social 
development." To begin with, the draft legislation stated that permanent 
occupational training conf;titutes a national obligation. It must be dispensed 
to adult? and young people already engaged in active life or entering into an 
active employment life with a view to furthering their entry intp the different 
levels of the society and of occupational skills. The state, the local commu- 
nities, the public agencies, and the public and private institutions of learning, 
as well as the various occupational associations and trade unions, along with 
management must combine in their efforts to ensure the availability of this 
permanent continuing education. The draft legislation, which builds on the 
Act of 1966, in essence provides as a r/ghi to the wage eamer what had 
previously been an option; sNbjea to ihe possible veto of the employer, but 
it also provides the necessary financial inducements which have to attend 
a return to education by an adult. The Act of 1966 had instituted a system 
of agreements between the state and public or private establishments (schools, 
associations, companies), organizing training or refresher courses for young 
people and adults. Whenever the importance and the value of the training 
being given became recognized, the state undertook full or partial responsi- 
bility for the training facility's operating expenses and even for the cost of 
its construction or equipment. This approach under the Act of 1966 has not 
been eliminated, but with the new legislation has been modified and expanded. 
What was essentially a means of state financial aid to publtc and private 
enterprises will now become, under the new law, an element in the organiza- 
tion and the regulation of the ^'training market/* 

A Basic National Capital Itn estment Contract 
for Training and Education 

The new agreement is the basic contract which guarantees the concrete 
adaptation of the available training resources to the real needs of the workers 
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and the economy. Now, concerns or groups with interests bearing upon the 
need for training, adapting, or improving the existing skills of a given 
category of their staff can address themselves to a public or private training 
establishment and enter into an agreement with it. Conversely, establish- 
mcnts which develop adult training programs can propose their programs 
to occupational organizations, unions, or business firms and sign an agreement 
for training with them. In either case, the state may participate as a third 
partner and supply additional financial aid for the realization of the agreed 
program; the agreement, then, would be multilateral. Finally, if partners are 
lackmg, the state may take the initiative for undertaking directly a training 
activity which it deems necessary for a particular region or a particular in- 
dustry. It then enters into an agreement with a public educational institution 
c %n adult occupational training center, subsidized by the Labor Ministry, 
and takes full responsibility for the cost of the operation which it has re- 
quested. All agreements must specify, among other things, the nature of the 
trajnmg, purpose, duration, and number of trainees anticipated; the teaching 
and technical means to be employed; the manner of verifying and evaluating 
the program as well as the skills; and the contemplated distribution of the 
financial responsibilit}- (involving operating expenses, cost of equipment, and 
remuneration of trainees). This system is an extremely flexible one and should 
promote close contact between supply and demand in the manpower area. It 
also, under the terms of the new legislation, encourages universities as well 
as other public institutions of learning to take initiative in establishing pro- 
grams in the area of permanent training. 

Paying for It 

While the accord of July 9, 1 970, opened up the whole concept of broad 
trammg. perfeaing the possibility for workers to return to an educational 
program during their working hours, it failed to provide the necessary means 
of financing this effort except in a few cases. The government, however, 
which was already devoting substantial sums to occupational training (1.2 
billion francs in 1971) considered that the growth of this new effort into 
permanent education and training must be accompanied by financial partici- 
pation of employers. The draft legislation therefore institutes a tax on wages 
for all employers of at least 10 wage earners. This tax, somewhat like the 
one m effect for apprenticeship training, is used primarily as a form of 
inducement. It is less a means of bringing money into the treasury than of 
stimulating employers to provide training for the benefit of their wage earners. 
The tax rate is set at a relatively low level for 1972 but will gradually increase, 
keeping pace with the growth of training needs, to reach ;ts final level in 
1976. As it is designed, the tax would entail supplementary burdens only for 
establishments which are not yet making any training effort on behalf of 
their wage earners. Proof of an adequate training effort would then permit 
forgiveness of the tax. 
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Business enterprises have a choice among several formulas for meeting 
their financial obligations: (I) Tliey may join a regional plan or the plan 
of a trade branch and create with the most representative workers* union 
organizations an agenc)^ with equal representation of bi>th for the purpose 
of promoting the development of permanent occupational training, in which 
case the employers pay to this agency a sum representing af least 0.9 of 

1 percent of wages in 1972 and 1,5 percent in 1976. (2) Enterprises may 
allocate to the financing of training activities for their wage earners, within 
the firm or in centers connected with the social security program, at least I 
percent of wages in 1972 and 2 percent in 1976. These sums w^ould apply 
only to operating expenses for the courses and remuneration of trainees. 
Expenditures for the construction or for the equipment of centers would 
be excluded. Employers w^ho, during any single year, allocate sums greater 
than that required to train workers may carry over the surplus into the three 
following years. Thus, if they exceed 2 percent of total wages for their 
employees in 1976, they may carry over the surplus into the following years 
to defray various training expenses. (3) They may contribute to the financing 
of the training insurance fund an amount equivalent to at least 1 percent of 
wages in 1972 and 2 percent in 1976. The training insurance fund, a new 
feature of the draft legislation, is patterned after unemployment insurance 
funds, funded by contributions paid by the employers and the wage earners 
according to a schedule set by agreement between the representatives of both 
parties at the company level or by a representation of a group of companies. 
(4) The employers may pay 1 percent of the amount of wages in 1972 and 

2 percent in 1976 directly to the governmental treasury. The difference 
between the rales set for the first system and those for the other three exists 
as an jncenti\e for firms to group together and for trade unions to associate 
directly with the {-permanent training poliq^ But employers, like .'he workers* 
organizations, although for different reasons, seem unreceptive u> this form 
of joint and equal management of funds. The government may finally, at 
the request of the parliamentary committees, give up these formulas. 

Who Is Entitled:'' 

Under the draft legislation, all wage earners having two years of seniority^ 
in the enterprise, with the exception of agents of the state or of local com- 
munities, for whom special provisions will be specified by decree, are entitled 
to request time oflf from their employer in order to attend a training course. 
This time off, which corresponds to the duration of the course, cannot 
exceed one year or 1,200 hours, if it is part time. Only occupational promo- 
tion courses may be for a greater duration. This time oflf is deemed similar 
to a working period even though it does not entail maintenance of the wage. 
.V decree, which is to be issued in the near future, is to specify the manner 
of applying this right and in particular the maximum percentage of the 
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workers of one and the same firm who are eligible to benefit from this time 
off simultaneously. Thus far, it would seem that the employers and the trade 
unions have agreed upon 2 percent of the personnel of a particular firm being 
able to absent themselves under this program. With regard to supervisory 
and similar personnel, the upper limit would appear to have been agreed upon 
at 3 percent. 

The draft legislation also taken a step forward with regard to young 
people. Provision has been made for those who are between 18 and 20 years 
of age, who Jo not have an occupational diploma or an apprenticeship con- 
tract, to complete basic training while they are actually on the job so as to 
promote iheir adaptation to occupational life in the labor force. During their 
first two years with a company or in whatever job they may be, they will be 
entitled to take time off for training up to 100 hours a year, cumulative over 
two y?ars. A young adult applying for this right cannot be refused by the 
employer. 

With regard to training expenses and remuneration for trainees, the draft 
legislation is extremely complex and, in many cases, still unclear. Undoubt- 
edly, by the time of final approval, these areas of complexity will have been 
simplified somewhat. The authors of the draft specify that the benefit of time 
off for training shall not automatically entail the assumption by the employer 
or by ♦he state of the training expenses or of the amount of the compensation. 
The draft docs indicate, however, the different cases in which this compensa- 
tion will occur. The system is complex because distinctions exist among the 
types of courses, which somrtimes are approved on a joint labor-management 
basis, sometimes by the state alone, and sometimes by all three partners. 

The Etertid Key Question: How Does a Trainee Get Paid 
While Getting Trained and Educated? 

The form and the amount of the compensation vary according to the nature 
of the training, depending on whether it is modernization of existing knowl- 
edge and skills or pmmotion or conversion into a different skill, and accord- 
ing tu the- trainee's position (whether employed or unemployed, a young 
person leaving military service, or a mother of a household). This compensa- 
tion may be provided by the employer when there is partial or total con- 
tjnuance of the wage, in which case the state may reimburse part of the 
expenses to the head of the enterprise; bv a labor-man&gement organization- 
or directly by the state. ' 

Taking into account the system of compensation envisaged in the draft 
legislation, which essentially follows that defined bv the Act of December 
31. 19(58, as well as that by the accord of July 9, 1970. here are a few 
examples of the types of courses for which workers may apply for remunera- 
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tion on the condition, of ti)urse, that these courses are by agreement with 
or have the approval of the state: 

1. Coffrtnwf/ or prevettiive Nttemployment cof/rses. These are intended 
for workers who have been laid off or are threatened with being laid off, and 
who wi^h to change iheir occupation; farmers, businessmen^ or artisans who 
wish to engage in new activities; young persons who have completed their 
military service less than one year previi^usly; and mothers of households 
wfio wish to work. Remunerations are: (a) for wage earners in enterprises 
l>elonging to the CNPF who are viaims of collective layoffs, full continua- 
tion of the former wages during the course up tu one year; (b) for others, 
proportionate to the former income and in any case at least 90 percent of the 
minimum w^age; i,e., 664 francs, and at most five times the minimum wage> 
3,677 francs. 

2. Ad^tpMioN i'ourst^s. The purpose of these courses would be to facilitate 
access particularly of the young adults to a first job or to a new job. These 
courses would given after trainees arc hired by an enterprise. The trainees 
are, therefore, normally paid by their employer, with the stale reimbursing 
the employer for a part r ' the wages and the social security allotment to the 
xnaximum of 55 j>erccnt of the wages but averaging c*t\veen 30 and 35 
percent, 

3. Occ/ipiitif)fhil promotion courstj. These would be intended for workers 
who wish to acquire a higher rating or a higher skill level in the particular 
skill in which they have been o{>erating. These courses are the only ones 
which can exceed one year, or 1,200 hours, in length if they appear in a 
special list drawn up by the state. Remuneration under the occupational 
promotion courses would be set each year according to the movement of the 
ceiling wage subject to social security ^rsntrihutions. There would exist several 
lump-sum rates according to the level of training pursued. Presently, it is 
envisioned that these lump sums might varj^ between 950 and 1,350 francs 
a month, 

4. Ri'freshtr nr .niianced training cotirscs. These courses are intended for 
workers who wish to keep up or perfect their skill qualifications. Remunera- 
tion is extended for wage earners w firms belonging to the CMPF, who 
follow a course approved by the Joint Trade Union Management Employ- 
ment Committee. There would he a continuation of the wages for the first 
four weeks or the first 160 hours of training. For all others, compensation 
would be based on the minimum wage (737.5 francs). If the courses appear 
in a special list urawn up by the state, the minimum wage would be a 
monthly ajnoant, 

5. Preparatory or youth training cnurse$. These course:: are intended for 
young people between 16 and 18 years of age without a working contract. 
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The remuneration for these young people would be 240 francs a month for 
preparatory training or 270 francs for training in a specified skill. 

How Did All This Happen? 

In effect, this draft legislation offers for the first time in France a coherent 
and articulated approach seeking to enable all workers, whether earning wages 
or not, to improve their skills and ^qualifications or to change occupations. 
It supplies, from the viewpoint of education, a system for the adaptation of 
w^orkcrs to change in accordance with the overall plan of the government for 
economic and social development. One might well ask: What led to this 
effort to provide for a new and subsidized permanent education and training 
program for French workers? In my discussions with members of state min- 
istries concerned with education and employment, management in various 
large corporations in France, and individuals in the trade union movement, 
one underlying set of reasons came to the fore. Over the past decade, economic 
development in France has moved ahead extremely rapidly. Employment levels 
have been at a peak, and the problem of providing sufficient numbers of in- 
dividuals with the skills called for by economic development has been a 
serious one. With the expansion of the French economy, the average worker 
has changed his job several times during his work life, and not only his job 
but his skill as well. When I talked with members of the Association Pour 
la Formation Professionnelle des Adultes, they made it quite clear that in* 
dustry has become more and more concerned with shortages of individuals 
with the required higher technological skills. In fact, industry' people have 
indicated sufficient concern over this problem that a few of their leaders 
have taken on the burden of developing the outline for a training program 
which will reach through an individual's entire life. Leaders in the trade union 
movement likewise have become concerned with the fact that French workers 
wish to become a part of the skilled technoIog>- and have taken the very strong 
position over the last decade that a new system must be developed by means 
of which workers will receive constant upgrading and training. When I 
talked with a number of French workmen, they made it quite clear thac they 
no longer desire to remain at thr lower lungs of the skill ladder. They feel 
that given the shortages of workers for skilled jobs, it is the responsibility of 
the employers and the government, along with representatives of the trade 
union movement, to devise a new educational program which will equip them 
for better paying and more interesting t)'pes of job? now available with 
better working conditions. 

As the economy grew rapidly and it became necessary to bring in workers 
from other countries, such as Portugal and Spain, the French workers made 
it quite clear through their representatives in the trade union movement that 
the proposed continuing training program must be developed as rapidly as 
possible. Of course, it should be remembered that the draft legislation builds 
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im{x>rt»intly on prtvit)iis legislation concerning worker retraining and educa- 
tion. Under previous legislation, if a worker wanted to obtain a new skilly 
he would ha\e gone to the national agenc)' of employment where counselors 
would have hx)ked at his backgriHind and his skills and indicated to him 
areas which made sense in terms of a retraining program for a new skilK 
He would then have been sent to an occupational center in his region to 
register for the type of training which would have given him the skill for 
the job he had decided to train for. At the occupational center he would have 
been given additional tests to determine his skilk and abilities, as well as a 
medical examination. He would then have been sent to scht>ol for the specific 
o<.ciipational and education program necessar)' for the job he wished to train 
for. It fnight, for instance, well have been a program lasting six months with 
40 hours of training a week during which period he w^ould ha' e received 
payments of about four francs per hour plus all of the other subsidies. The 
training would have included not only occupational education but also general 
educatiofi, such as literature, computation skills, mathematics, reading, and 
so on. 

The major departure of the new draft legislation from the old law of 
I96s is tfuit I'rencli wi>fkers will have the rii^ht, not merely the possibilityf 
of training and education and retraining, within the upper limit of approx- 
imately 2 percent of the labor force. I'inally, and most importantly, I believe, 
the xStJLd legislation provides the income subsidy necessary for the worker 
to undertake a training program so that in effect his w^age rate is to a great 
degree continued. Without this income subsidy, the idea of continuing or 
perm.ment education for adults throughout life is an incomplete one. The 
major gain of this new French law is that it finally recognizes the fact that 
an education and training program without the economic subsidy necessary 
for an adult who has family responsibilities is not effective. 

Some Areas of Dispute 

In the development of this draft legislation, as well as in the development 
of the July 9, 1970 accord betw^een industry and labor, there have been, of 
course, a number of areas of dispute between industr)' and labor as well as 
between big industry and small industry. In a discussion with Mr. P. Rousselle, 
of the Renault Automoti\'e Manufacturing Company, it was apparent that big 
industry was the major influence in the development of the management side 
of the accord. The smaller firms were not ready for it, and they were not as 
interested in the agreement primarily because it was the larger Urms that 
caused the major thrust forward in *^r^nch economy, with the concomitant 
need for highly skilled workers. The small- and medium-sized firms have 
continued to a greater degree than larger firms, and certainly to a greater 
degree tlian is healthy for them, production processes which do not have a 
large proportion of highly skilled and technologically oriented workers or 
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processes. In addition, businessmen generally have favored an occupational- 
oriented program rather than a program oriented to general education. As 
might be expected, trade union representatives have taken the position that 
more, rathei than less, general education should be a part of the permanent 
educational effort in France, 

In discussions with educators and membcn of the Ministries of Education 
and Labor, as well as with persons in private firms, I learned that an effort 
will be made to provide some general education where it is necessary for 
the attainment of a higher skill or for retraining. The overall emphasis of 
the permanent education program in France is one of continually equipping 
and reequipping individuals for the labor force and of providing the basis 
for each member of the labor force to lead a more productive economic life. 
Hence, it is probable that the general education aspects of this new effort 
will be rather minimal. 

Ifwovation Nancy — CVCES 

In the Nancy area there is, however, an exciting and truly innovative 
effort to provide a continuing education program for adults with an emphasis 
on general education and involvement in life experiences, which brings to 
one's mind the basic philosophy of the Danish folk high schools. This par- 
ticular experiment is concerned not only with a new type of permanent 
education but also with the involvement of the community. In the educa- 
tional process, the community is actually involved in major decisions pertain- 
ing to curriculum, participants, and characteristics of the faculty'. It is remi- 
niscent of the efforts in the United States under the Poverty Program, and the 
preceding program concerned with ju\'enile delinquency, to have the local 
target group im olved in the design of the programs which are to provide 
the means of moving ahead into new economic and social strata. 

B4.ginning in 1964, and during 1965, at the Lorraine Iron Ore Basin Proj- 
ect in Nanc>% Professor Bertrand Schwartz of the French Ministry of Educa- 
tion used the Centre Universitaire de Cooperation Economique et Sociale 
(CUCES) to work out a scheme for helping iron ore miners to acquire 
training. What is important in that particular project in the light of this 
study is not the vocational skill characteristics of the program but rather 
the general philosophy of the program and the unprecedented involvement 
of a community (especially in a country such as France) in the design of a 
retraining and education program for unemployed workers. The first phase 
consisted mainly in surveying the local scene after which it was possible to 
draw up a suitable plan of action and decide which bodies could take over 
responsibility for future action. Many of the workers were not unemployed 
but were in an industry which was in grave economic difficulty and where the 
projected need would be for transference of wage earners into other occupa- 
tional areas. 
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The plan was to develop short courses spread over four months and ar* 
ranged so that there were two to two and one-half hour classes a week on 
subjects requested. The subjects were mainly electricity, mechanics, mathe- 
matics, drawing, and self-expression. The object at first was not so much to 
impart new knowledge as to enable people to utilize and update their exist- 
ing knowledge and apply it in the course of their daily lives. The classes 
were to be held during the trainees' free time. At the outset, instructors 
were chosen from among the mine foremen to ensure that both instructors 
and trainees would be talking on the same k cL Later, the subject matter 
was changed and many professional teachers were brought in. 

Ir 1966, the experiment was carried out in the first area which included 
12 mines. The first publicity campaign brought in 500 applications, where- 
upon n groups were formed and started training in April. By autumn there 
were over 400 miners, divided into 32 groups, being given training. As of 
the [beginning of 1970, there were 124 training groups with a total of about 
1,400 students. Training was conducted for such skill areas as practical me- 
chanics, mechanical drawing, sheet metal working, welding, electrical tech- 
nology, and then such basic areas as mathematics. There were six different 
mathematics courses (including new math); four diflferent courses in physics; 
and courses in English, psychosociolog)% and French self-expiession. 

The basic philosophy of CUCES is that the professional educators t/ill 
be available to help provide guidance and consultative services to a local 
coordinating group. The local coordinating group or committee in this ex- 
periment was composed of people elected at large from the local community 
and of representatives from mining companies, trade unions, and local gov^ 
crnment. As Professor Schwartz explained, the professional educators told 
this collective group that they would help but that the group itself would 
decide who is to be trained or retrained, the areas of training, and what hours 
training would take place. 

Immediately one of the major problems was that of determining when the 
courses would be given. If, for example, the courses were to be given after 
work time (that is, at night), the employers would agree, but the trade 
unions would disagree. Conversely, if the courses were to be organized during 
the daytime with released time from work, the trade unions would be quite 
happy to develop such courses, but the employers would not agree. Finally, 
it was concluded that the courses would vary bet^^een day and night on week 
days as well as weekends. The programs would be given according to the 
number of trainees available, the time of shift work, and the availability of 
instructional staff. The division between fundamental education and occupa- 
tional education was decided in curriculum design committees designated 
by the overall committee itself. 

What did the individual students wish to get out of this form of educa- 
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tion which, while it was free, was not subsidized in terms of any part of 
their wages being paid as a stipend? At first, the students said that they 
wanted to understand what they did, either in their work situation or in their 
life situation. Professor Schwartz said that the students put it this way: 

— We cannot continue to accept "not understanding anything about 
what we do. 

— I run a machine, and I don't understand what is inside. 

— I am working as a blue-collar worker, and I don't understand the 
newspapers. 

— ' I am a parent, and I don't understand what my children do, and I fear 
to discuss with the professor what he doesn't like. 

— I am a workman, and I cannot read and understand the newspapers. 

These expressions manifest a syndrome-— the individual's sense of being 
outside of situations rather than having the intellectual ability or educational 
background to get inti) the midst of a situation and exert some influence on 
the direction in which he is going. This feeling of alienation is so close to 
the **blue-coUar blues" syndrome described by Sheppard and Herrick that one 
cannot help but be impressed by the universalit)' of this sense of frustration 
over not being a part of a situation in terms of work life as well as social life.^ 

During my interview with Professor Schwartz, he indicated that the CUCES 
program now takes in an area which is considerably beyond that of Nancy it- 
self and incorporates approximately 7,000 people in the general geographical 
area. Many of the teachers are iiot of the traditional t)'pes. They are individuals 
from the Nanq' area, most of whom have not been involved professionally in 
education; but they do have the ability to empathize and communicate with 
the students on a number of different levels. The CUCES program provides 
its Own teacher training. It has a philosophy of small learning groups that 
not only permit a good teacher-pupil ratio, but also engender a great deal of 
group loyalty. Much of the instruction is on an individualized basis, thus 
permitting individuals to move ahead at their own pace. Some persons in tlie 
group may then be qualified to leave one group and move into a more ad- 
vanced one. However, according to Professor Schwartz, what happens is that 
these persons frequently refuse to disassociate themselves from their original 
group. In view of this, the social class heterogeneity of the groups is startling. 
As Professor Schwartz indicated, in one group you might well have a middle 
class engineer's wife and a charwoman learning as co-equals. 

Enrollment in the training program is an extremely open and flexible 



^Harold L. Sheppard and Neal Q. Herrick, W^here Hat e All the Robots Gone? to be 
published by The Free Press in 1972. 
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situation and was consciously designed to be so. For example, people wishirg 
to take courses are not asked to choose a field of study at the outset but only 
"to enroll ivr trainin^^ " The enrollment campaign (or as we know it in 
the UmtCi\ Sutcs^ the "outreach technique") is essentially conducted by 
trainees, injitructofs, and members of trade union organizations who spread 
information about the training scheme and distribute enrollment forms. 

The local coordinating committee accepts the principle of providing in- 
dividual interviews with people who enroll. The object is to determine in- 
dividual aspirations, motives for wanting training, fields of interest, and as 
far as possible educational level of the individual Inter>iews are conducted 
by CUCES instructors and statf . CUCES is responsible for sifting and studying 
the results of tlie inter\'iews ;md forming training groups based on these find- 
ings. Because of the wide disparity in levels of knovv'Iedge possessed by those 
interested in entering into training, and because of the variations in the time 
that they can devote to training, it is frequently nect»ssary to var}' the periods 
of study and the frequency of attendance for a single course, 

A major principle in the training is that each trainee must become aware 
of his own capacity to learn. Once he is aware of his capacit)' to learn, he 
is then, as a rule, motivated to continue and to press on to a more demanding 
curriculum. Hence, it is necessary to capitalize on the knowledge that the 
triine(^ has acquired. Thus, the syllabus that a candidate has to cover for an 
examination is broken down into a number of training units. The important 
factor is his ability to deal v/ith each unit and to be graded on each unit. 
Each student is therefore able to build up the total needed credits at his own 
pace in a way suited to hi5 ability and to his available free time for study. 
For example, if the student were to work tow^ard the attainment of a job 
proficiency certificate, there would be three major areas of training: first, 
generil tr.iining; second, technological traitiing; and third, occupational train- 
ing. Common cores would be developed. Specifically, in basic general training, 
the core would consist of mathematics and French. In the technological and 
occupational areas, there would be similar common cores of training units 
which would then permit a switch from one set of related occupations to 
another later on. Common courses would be developed within the same set 
of related occupations. This system enables apprentices in one trade promptly 
to acquire skills in other trades. It is designed to take account of the special 
circumstances .md backgrounds of adults. Tailormade courses are planned in 
terms of objecti- es, rather than in terms of syllabi and duration. This means 
th.it when an aiult has completed a course unit he should be proficient in 
tlie subject. But '^hc duratic^n of a course varies according to the individual 
and his abilit)* to master information. 

When an adult is taking a course, his progress is being checked all the 
time, such an assessment being an integral part cf training. It measures the 
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ground covered. The final check is to show whether the adult is proficient 
in the course he has just taken. The customary final exam, too inhibiting for 
most adults, is thus eliminated and replaced by a series of checkpoints. If an 
adult thinks, contrary to the opinion of his instructor, that he has reached the 
required standards for proficienc)' testing, he may request an examination. If 
he passes the examination, he receives the unit credits for proficienc)'. Also, 
if an adult thinks he is up to the proficiency standards of a course that he has 
not taken, he has the right to have his knowledge tested. If he passes the 
test, he is given the credit. Rather dramatically in terms of what we are 
used to in this counti)% as well as what they are used to in France, an adult 
is thereby given credit for past experience based solely on an examination. 

Coniinuing Education for Maftagerial Respomibiliiies 

One of the mure exciting continuing education programs which has grown 
quite rapidly in Trance is that of the Centre Interentreprises de Formation 
et d'fitudes Superieures et Industrielles. Tlie Centre has been concerned with 
the training of skilled individuals in manufaauring establishments who 
could, if given the opportunity-, training, and education, qualify for middle- 
management and possibly even top-management |>ositions in industry. Cur- 
rently the Centre has five training programs; they are located at Lyon, Arras, 
Mantes-Chantenay, Paris, and Toulouse. 

The Centre was created in 1958 by Dr. Raymond Vatier,* It began as a 
cooperative effort between a small group of major industrial companies (about 
five) and the French Ministry of Education. Initially the Centre was supported 
by these companies. They felt that it would be difficult to conduct bro*,d- 
range training and education within their own establishments, and that there 
w^ould be economies of scale in having specially designed training centers. 
At the present time approximately 50 percent of the funds for all the train- 
ing centers comes from the French government. 

In discussions with Mr. Bernard Lentaigne, who is one o^ the directors 
of the Centre program, it was obvious that the major effv^rt has been to 
build in a sufficient amount of general, broad-gauged education so that the 
graduates of the program would be capable of ascMming responsible posi- 
tions in middle management. The courses themselves vary in length; some 
continue for almost two years. The program is divided into alternate periods 
of training in the Centre and periods of practical work in industry, which 
may include traveling in the field—in some cases abroad— in order to gain 
the broader insights necessary for management functions. Linguistic training, 
methods of study and analysis, and self-expression are import int parts of a 

*V;it{er IS a name famous in France in the field of adult education. He was recenely 
appointed by the Ministry Education to be the ?Usi Assistant for Adult Education 
and Professionai Training in France. 
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curriculum which includes the usual ty|H^ of instruction in industrial manage- 
ment, team organization, personnel management, production and promotion 
control, and the training required in special areas such as mechanics, elec- 
tricity, industrial chemistry, physics, metallurgy, and chemical production. 

The amount of time ilevoted to study and practical work is 22 months. 
The 22 months are divided into two periods. An initial seven-month period 
i)f general training is devoted essentially to a sound foundation of basic 
theoretical knowledge and understanding of present-day industrial and tech- 
nical processes. The teaching in this priod aims at bringing all the students 
to a cert.iin level of knowledge and at giving thvm the necessary^ basics for 
the training that follows. This applies especially to two parts of the cur- 
riailum: "general technical training" and 'character development." Instruc 
tion is given by a mixed staff of university lecturers and teachers from industry 
working together. During this period there are s^x^cial arrangements made so 
that the students can actually spend some time in specific firms working on 
industrial problems so that what they have already learned can be applied. 
During the second period of approximately 15 months there is a concentration 
on industrial application in such areas as business organization, management, 
general manufacturing teclmology. work planning, personnel management, 
and economic and industrial problems. The instruction is given by men from 
the industry' itself who have been involved in dealing with such problems. 
The study groups are small so that there can be a good deal of individual 
attention. During the final months, there is an intensive effort to have stu- 
dents understand the relationship between themselves and the industry to 
which they are returning as well as the general problems of the industry not 
only in the I-rench setting but also in the world setting. In the last months 
at the Centre there is an evaluation of the individual and his particular per- 
sonal goals m terms of his career development. 

The qualifications for admission to this program are as follows: (1) at 
least five years in industr)', excluding the years as an apprentice; (2) compe- 
tence in a spe^cific technical area or trade; and (3) the declared intention to 
take part in continuing production work in the specific industry. A review of 
cauilidatcs' applications, including proficiency tests and psychotechnical ex- 
aminations in the interviews, is made by a selection committee v/hich includes 
the director of the Centre; representatives from the Ministry of Education, 
empU)yers' organizations, and trade unions; instructors at the Centre; and 
tormer students. The following factors are considered by the selection com- 
mittee: ( a) experience and i^rsonal attributes such as dynamism, perseverance, 
and adaptability; (b) general level of education; (c) powers of assimilation; 
and (d) health. Grants to cvvor loss of wages are made hy the Ministry of 
Education to candidates nominated by the selection committee. 

This program is still fairly limited with about 200 students enrolled in 
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the 22-month curriculum, but it has to be understood that the effort at 
education is a really intensive one with groups of only 24 in each class. The 
24 are broken down into three groups of eight to study and live together. 
A constant effort is made to appraise the personal growth of each student as 
well as his increasing competence in the technical area. Since the students 
in this program come from industry and are accustomed to the usual daily 
working hours, the school itself is one which is in session for a full eight 
hours, Monday through Friday. As a result, the educational effort is an in- 
tensive one demanding a great deal both mentally and physically from the 
participants. Hence, in this respect it is somewhat like the Scandinavian 
programs. Physical education is also buih in, to relax the trainees during the 
day. By the end uf the semester, which occurs in June, the trainees are 
usually rather fatigued mentally; in the month of July they are therefore 
sent on a study tour. Since most of the trainees come from manufacturing 
or secondary industries and are unfamiliar with sucH basic industries as mining 
and agriculture, the majority of them spend the month of July visiting and 
getting to know problems in the minerals and agricultural industries. Others 
who may be familiar with such types of endeav4)rs spend their time during 
this month studying other types of enterprises such as banking, finance, and 
commercial endeavors. During this period there are also special lectures and 
seminars in the cultural areas of music and fine arts. When I inquired of 
Mr. Lentaigne whether this ideal of a broader form of education would be 
accepted by industrj^ for the average worker, he replied: "During the first 
year when we started, we were perhaps a little silent about these sorts of 
things, but now the industries have seen the results in the last several years 
that their men are much more efficient. Wlien they came here they were rather 
narrow, but w^hen they go back to their firms after two years the managers 
say they cannot recognize them. They have much more independence in their 
thinking; they can comprehend much more easily and communicate more 
effectively. After this typerienci% we have now extended this type of train- 
ing," Mr. Lentaigne contif/ied; 

During the two-year program, when we have an eleven -month educa- 
tional year, the time is divided into three-month periods which are 
"sandwiched." This means they are here in the classroom for three 
months then for a month they are mainly outside. At another period 
they have one month when they are in industry. We send them to dif^ 
ferent industries to be on the site of one which is completely different 
from the one with which they are famUiar, Someone coming from 
Renault Industries, for example, wmU be sent to an aeronautics or chem- 
istry industrj'. 

Initially in 19^8, the companies sending the trainees paid their entire 
wages. Now, however, the agreement with the French government provides 
to trainees stipends or subsidies from the government in addition to some 
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income from the compan)'. At the present time all trainees receive 1,350 
francs per month, anil some trainees receive rental payments. Many of the 
trainees live with their families, if they are in the area. Some trainees are 
accepted who arc not affiliated with a particular company; such trainees 
receive only subsidies from the |;overnment during the two-year period. Up 
until now, the government has not limited the number of trainees, but rather, 
based on the plans of the Centre itself, has awarded an annual contract to 
pay for training of a specific number either on a full-remuneration basis or 
on a shared-payment basis with the company itself. The total amount of 
1,3*^0 francs ts hardly sufficient for most of the trainees. Those who are 
married often have their wives working during this period. In addition, 
some of them borrow funds which they are generally able to pay back w^hen 
they return to their home industry or company since they earn a sizable 
increment. 

All of the students are taught English or German. Apparently, English 
has been the language taught in most cases. Tw^o months before the end of 
the training {>eriod all of the students are sent for two weeks to either England 
or Germany to obser\'e how their industr)^ functions in these countries as 
well as to get to know something about the kind of worker and management 
problems that are encountered in these countries. Mr. Lentaigne observed 
that on their return from England or Germany they have sharp changes in 
their perception not only of the countr)' they visited but of the relationships 
betiveen England or (Germany and their own. Many of the students choose 
to ipend their last six weeks of training in either England or Germany. Re- 
cently, three of them chose to go to the United States; of course this is 
extremely expensive, and it is ver)' difficult to find a company willing to 
send them to this country for training. All of the students return to their 
respective companies because of a moral obligation to work about five years 
in the cc^mpany after having received two years of training. The average age 
of the students is approximately 31, with a range from 25 to 45. 

In addition to the two-year program, there is a shorter program. This 
program has been established for those individuals who are technicians in 
industry and were undereducated while young, but who have displayed in the 
factories ample skill in their own specialty to be called * cadre." **Cadre'* 
means, as well as I could obtain a definition for it, **senior skilled workers/* 
The educational program is approximately four months in length spread over 
a 12-month period. The first week is an orientation to aims and goals of the 
program. After that, they return to their firms for one month and then go 
back to the Centre for a three-month course which seeks to broaden them 
in terms of their appreciation of management problems. Following that three- 
month training program, at some point during the next year they will return 
.Xf^Mn to the Centre for a two-week followup series of lectures and seminars. 
This program iricludes not only management subjects but also those concerned 
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with general problems of communication, current problems in France and the 
world, and general jx-rsonnel problems in the plant. At the present time 
there are approximately 2?0 people in these short programs. 

Concluding Thoughts 

When one views the current education and training programs . France, 
it appears that economic forces have caused a major rethinking by the French 
government, management, and trade unions to ensure a form of |x*rmanent 
education throughout the lives of individuals that will provide a labor force of 
skilled workers who possess a sense of personal satisfaction. Since the new 
permanent education law has just been enacted, it is too early to determine 
what the implications will be for manpower, education, and the general 
sense of frustration which has been observed among French workers. Along 
with the effor. to develop a permanent, life-cj-cle type of educational ex- 
perience which is by and large more training than education, there is the 
tremendous importance of the work which Professor Schwartz has l^en 
doing with CUCHS at Nancy in developing a ci)mmunity-oriented, self- 
designed type of educational program which is as much concerned with gen- 
eral education and personal development inputs as it is with occupational 
inputs. Personal counseling and courses in psycholog}^ and communications 
are fitted into the effort so that the frustrated worker may understand the 
obsolescence of his skills which will eventually displace him not only in 
his family milieu but in the industr\^ and region in which he has matured. 
The emphasis, which Professor Schwartz made clear, is that continuing edu- 
cation must increasingly be a local function geared not only to local economic 
needs but also to individual personal preferences and needs of the w^orkers 
if it is to become an effective source of personal rejuvenation and regenera- 
tion as well as an effective source of manpower for the evolving industries and 
higher technology skill needs. This was also apparent, although at a higher 
level of skills, in the Centre Interentreprises de Formation et d*£tudes 
Superieures et Industrielles. Running through these three types of efforts — 
the new legislation, the work at Nancy, and the work at the centers — is an 
awareness of the worker's need for basic and fundamental education as well 
as occupational education throughout life if he is to be productive within 
his vocation and within the society. 

A final interesting aspect of these three efforts is their tripartite nature. 
The degree to which labor unions, management, and government agencies 
concerned with education and labor are drawn together in a common effort to 
design and effectuate education and training programs is an important in- 
gredient for their success. Permanent and continuing education is obviously 
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seen as an item which affects equally the government, the industry, and the 
labor union. It is recognized that without the involvement of any one part of 
this triumvirate there can be no effective solution to the problem of workers' 
skill ubsi>lescence and frustration. When one recalls the {Hilarity which has 
existed in the past between industry* and labor in France, it is doubly evident 
that the French have now come to appreciate the crucial significance of a 
permanent education program for the continued economic expansion and 
social stability of the country. 
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IV^ The German Model: An Artive Human 
Resource Investment Program 



West Germany's Employment Promotion Act uf Juiie 25, 1969. is undoubtedly 
one of the most intelligent and pro>:rcssive manpower policies to he found 
among the industrialized nations of the world. In brief, in the words of one 
Cfermun official: 'This Promotion Act established the right of German 
W4)rkers to take training and education for a new profession or to train for 
additional skills in their own profession and to be subsidized during the 
period of training." When one looks at the manpower, employment, and 
training programs of the Federal Republic of Germany, one cannot help 
but sense the real tragedy of the so-called education and manpower programs 
of the United States. The Federal Republic of Germany has, over the last 
several years, adopted the means of using its manp^)wer resources in the most 
logical and intelligent manner in order to maintain high productivity, to 
compete effectively with other industrialized nations of the world, including 
the United States, and to provide the average German worker with a basis 
for continuously upgrading his skills and living as a self-actualizing, pro- 
ductive individual. 

The Creating Forces 

The 1969 Act is an outgrowth of the efforts by various employer groups 
as well as the trade unions to exert pressure on the Labor Ministry of the 
federal government to develop the program. This pressure developed not 
only Ix'cause of refraining problems resulting from technological displace- 
ment of some industries and some skilled workers but also because of the 
increasing competitive effects of the common market on agricultural workers 
in various parts of Germany. An additional pressure pomt for the develop- 
ment of the program was the necessity for indi y in general to upgrade 
skills and increase production in order to matc^ the competitive gains of 
other countries. Very logically, but contrary to what usually occurs in the 
United Sut^, the efforts of the government to involve itself in a serious 
upgrading and retraining program evolved during an extremely tight labor 
market situation. Ordinarily, one feels that the government should involve 
itself in such an effort when the competitive pressures of the labor market are 
slackening and there is a large surplus of unused manpower which will tend 
to be wasted unless retrained or upgraded. Hence, in the United States the 
government has usually become involved in "manpower demonstration pro- 
grams'* only when there was an obvious waste of human resources because 
of a recession or because of the exigencies of a so-called hard-core unemployed 
and imemployable sector of the labor force. In Germany, the converse posi- 
tion has been taken; ver)* sensibly, the government has taken the position, 
with initial support from industry and the trade union movement, that during 
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periods of labor shortages and incipient inflation it is most urgent to do 
whatever is necessary in order to provide the basis for upgrading individual 
skills and gaining increases in productivity. 

The Bt€rnal Key Question: How Does a Trainee Get 
Paid While Getting Trained and Educated? 

TTie truiy unusual aspect of the 1969 legislation was the provision for 
increasing the subsidy to workers who were returning to eJucation. This 
subsidy provides for not only all of the educational costs but also for per- 
sonal economic needs and family allowances. Tlius, as will be shown below, 
the avenige German worker who participates in a training, retrainings or 
educational situation, for as long as two years on a fuU-time basis, receives 
not only his education free of charge, but also, on the axerage. approximately 
70 percent of his former wage while in training! The Germans have very 
sensibly understood, and acted on the understanding, that the average adult 
who has family responsibilities cannot readily utilize free education programs 
unless, along with the subsidized education, he is provided a subsidy for 
his own personal economic needs and those of his family. It is appalling that 
the United States has not taken similar action at this point in time because 
the GI Bill in essence did exactly this immediately following World War IL 
It provided the means for millions of young adult Americans to return to 
training and educational situations which, by virtue of the gains in skills and 
higher productivity, more than paid fur the direct educational costs and the 
personal income subsidies provided to the veterans The Germans have merely 
profited from that successful experience in the United States by buiiding an 
effective manpower program which has resulted in a constant upgrading of 
skills and a logical allocation of skill resources m Uie labor force. If has also 
helped to obtain the current below-one-percent level of unemployment. 

Since the middle 1960's there has been a gradual move in the direction of 
subsidizing the further training of employed and unemployed German workers. 
The 1969 Aa was based on earlier pieces of legislation going back to 1964. 
It im^Toved on the size of the allowances to be given during the training 
period and on the scope of training which is permitted- 

How Many Are Being Trained and W^ho Pays for Training? 

At the present time, approximately l percent, or over a quarter of a million, 
of the total labor force of the Federal Republic is involved in training under 
the retraining and education programs afforded by the various employment 
promotion acts since 1964. Although the first act which moved in the dirco 
tioa of a continuing education and training program was actually passed in 
1964, it wasn't until approximately 1966 that sizable numbers of individuals 
began to come into the program. But only after the Act of 1969 did the 
program begin to expand extremely rapidly. For example, expenditures for 
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individual grants to promote vocational education under vocational upgrade 
ing, retrainitig, and rehabilitation programs increased from 277.4 million 
Deutsche marks in 1969 to 97^ million in 1970. It is estimated that such 
expenditures may have been as much us 1.6 billion Deutsche marks in 1971 
and that they may go as high as 1.9 billion in 1972. These figures mean 
that, taking into account increased personnel costs, more than one-half of 
budgetar)' outlays fur manpower programs will be for activities which 
played only a minor role before 1969. 

Funding for the entire program is based on contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. The Federal Republic is considering raising, as of 
Januar)' I, 1972, contributions from i.> j^ercent to L8 percent of earnings, 
which are shared equally by the employer and the employee. The 1969 man- 
pwer development law estabh'shed the contribution rate of 2 percent of 
earnings, equally shared by employer and employee, but with the proviso 
that the federal government could tem|x)rarily determine a low^ef contribution 
rate on the basis of a government executive order "if economic conditions so 
permit." In recent years the contribution rate has remained at 1.3 percent. 
Tlie contemplated increase in the contribution rate to 1.8 percent could pro- 
duce an additional income of 1.4 billion Deutsche marks annually. This is 
necessary in order to settle financial difficulties which had begun to arise 
with the tremendous upsurge of German workers who sought to take ad- 
vantage of the new 1969 law. 

Prior to 1971 the income from contributions for unemployment insurance 
payments during May and June was sufficient to overcompensate the deficit 
accrued during the winter months. This changed in May 1971; the unemploy- 
ment insurance system registered a deficit of 141 million Deutsche marks 
(as against a surplus of 27 million in May 1970). In June 1971 it was 
expected that there would be a deficit of million Deutsche marks (as 
against a surplus of 78 million in June 1970). The total deficit for the first 
half of 1 97 1 is estimated at 900 million Deutsche marks. For the whole 
year the Federal Employment Institution expected a deficit totaling 750 
to SOO million Deutsche marks as a result of likely surpluses during the 
|>eriod August through October 1971, There are now estimates chat the deficit 
in 1972 may total another 7*>0 million Deutsche marks. This would bring the 
present total accumulated unemployment insurance reserve of 4.7 million 
Deutsche marks down to less than 4 billion by 1972 as compared with a 
Cotal budget of over ^ billion Deutsche marks. Howwer, as indicated al>ove, 
it appears that the inc.?ase in the contribution rate for unemployment in- 
surance payments will be such as to provide the means of regaining the 
financial viability of the program. 

Members cf tlie I cderal Employment Institution told me that they regarded 
as archaic and extremely unproductive the practice in the United States of 
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using unemployment insurance funds only for payment of benefits to the 
unemployed. To them, it seems quite clear that unemployment insurance funds 
in the United States could be most logically used, as in Germany, to prevent 
unemployment and unemployability as well as to compensate persons who 
become unemployed. This idea to utilize unemployment insurance resen^es 
as a source of training and education funds is one which was put forward 
a number of times during the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations. Mr 
Stanle) Ruttenberg. wlien he was Assistant Secretary of Labor during the 
late 1960*s, indicated that some of the unemployment insurance funds should 
be utilized in the Manpower Development and Training Program as well as 
in the development of entirely new types of educational and training pro- 
grams essential to the larger manpower policies especially concerned with 
the so-called hard-core unemployed. The practice in Germany appears to 
indicate the validity of this approach. Under the Employment Promotion 
Act of 1969, the German government is committed to grant subsidies and 
loans to young persons and adults in 4)rder to enable them to receive a variety 
of broad-support benefits which would provide them with the means of con- 
tinuing to be productive in the labor force. This includes appropriate voca- 
tional training as well as basic education where it is relevant and other 
types of continuation courses, including correspondence courses, in order to 
prepare them for an occupation. It is instructive to note that under the new 
law the effort is to be broken down into programs concerned with further 
in-depth training of individuals to upgrade old skills and vocational retrain- 
ing for those individuals for whom it is felt a new . :ill or career is more 
logical than further training in their old skill. 

Under the in-depth training part of the law, the incentives will normally 
be granted if the duration of the educational effort does not exceed two 
years. However, this ^ime limit is not to apply to programs where instruction 
is provided concurrently with the person's work in the form of on4he-job 
training for a higher skill. The incentives, including free education as well 
as maintenance allowances or other subsidies, were developed in such a way 
as to enable the individuals to be promoted, to adapt their knowledge and 
abilities to the requirements of their occupations, to enable women job- 
seekers to enter or reenter the employment market, to enable individuals to 
pass a final test (a trade test that they had not hitherto taken), to give in«- 
sructors basic and further training, and to resettle aging jobscekers. A special 
provision in the law indicates that participants in full-time instruction and 
training programs will be paid a maintenance allowance. Participants in 
those programs where instruction is provided concurrently with their work, 
or on the job, will be paid a maintenance allowance if they miss more than 
one-third of the normal weekly hours customarily observed in that work 
establishment as a result of their attending the education program. Further, 
the law is quite clear that the nuintenance allowances will consist of not only 
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a basic amount for everj^ indivicual but also family supplements geared to the 
number in the family. The table (p, 46) indicates that the amounts were calcu- 
lated in relationship to the student's normal remuneration on the job. In the 
event that it is deemed impossible to determine the maintenance allowance, 
then it will be equivalent to the normal amount of unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

Other Sensible Aspects of the 1969 Law 

Since the overall objective of this Jaw is to place individuals in a pOi>ition 
to become more p roductive in an intelligent and logical manner, provisions 
were made to assist individuals upon the completion of their programs if 
employment is not immediately available. If a participant is unemployed 
within the first six months follow^ing the conclusion of a program, he has to 
be paid a maintenance allowance for the first 78 days of unemployment, or 
if the program lasted for at least one year, for the first 156 days of unem- 
ployment. In this case, the allowance would be 15 percent less than the rate 
calculated on the basis of his full-time involvement in the training program. 
This would appear to make sense and would be similar to the early philosophy 
embodied in the unemployment insurance program in the United States 
wherein the major objectives were seen to be twofold: first, to provide ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the individual's former level of remuneration while 
employed; and second, to give that individual a fair opportunity to find the 
sort of job for which his training and experience had best equipped him. It 
was intelligently seen in the United States back in the 1930's that if an 
individual were able to find a job in which he could use his highest skills 
he would be of more value to the society than if he were forced to accept 
a job far below his skill level. The German law also obviously aims at 
society *s utilizing wnat the individual has been trained for by giving him a 
longer period of time to locate a job than would normally be the case follow- 
ing education and by subsidizing him while he is looking for a suitable job. 
On the other hand, the German law is not lenie.it on an individual who 
drops Out of an education program before he is in a position to utilize train- 
ing for which society has paid. If, without a valid reason, the recipient of 
a training maintenance allowance ceases to participate in a program before 
the program is completed, he is not entitled to either unemployment benefit 
or unemployment assistance curing the period of the program. This is fair be- 
cause the government pays for all teaching expenses, teaching equipment, travel 
expenses, the costs of working clothes, sickness and accident insurance con- 
tributicns, and, if a participant has to live away from home, the costs of 
his board and lodging. 

With reference to the retraining of individuals fot new skills and new 
careers, the federal government, through the Federal Employment Institution, 
granti incentives to jobseekers to participate in programs designed to enable 
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Maintenance Allowances 
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them to transfer to some other suiti^ble form of employment, with the par- 
ticular objective of improving or ensuring their occupational mobility. All 
of the incentives previously indicated as being provided expressly for the 
purpose of further in-depth training also apply to the retraining of individ- 
uals for new careers; e.g., the trainees are given basic maintenance allowances 
as well as family supplements, along with free education. In addition, the 
Federal Employment Institution has the responsibility of granting subsidies 
to employers for employees who must have an initial period of adaptation 
to achieve maxmium efficiency in their jobs. An "adaptation subsidy/' as 
described in the law, is not normally granted to an employer for longer than 
one year for any one employee. The amount payable to an employer for the 
entire adaptation jx^riod does not exceed 60 percent of the remuneration pay- 
able by collective agreement: or, in the absence of a collective agreement, the 
remuneration customarily payable in the locality for the occupation of the 
employee. Tlie employer pays the full wage to the employee during his 
adaptation jx'riod, and then the employer receives a 60 percent rebate from 
the Federal Employment Institution, 

Instiiuiional Grants and Subsidies and the Use 
of For 'Profit Educational Institutions 

Under a separate section of the 1969 law, there were a series of incentives, 
mostly a financial natu'Te, to institutions for the establishment of vocational 
training programs. Interestingly, these various loans and subsidies for con- 
struction, extension, and equipment of institutions, as well as subsidies to 
expand present training and educational operations, were also to be made 
available to *Tor-prof^t" organizations if it could be shown that education 
and training programs could not be established in any other way or carried 
out on a sufficiently large scale or in a sufficiently meaningful time period. 
The o\-eraII objective of tlie Federal Employment Institution, according to 
various German officials with whom I talked, is eff^Jve training and re- 
training. If it can be shown that this overall objective cannot be met either 
in terms of sufficiently large-scale efforts or in terms of a decent time interval 
without funding for-profit operations, the Federal Employment Institution 
does not seem to have any philosophical block against utilizing the private 
sector. 

This practice has special relex^ance for the United States where, to a great 
degree, vocational education funds have been extremely limited for the for^ 
profit institutions. Although federal and state legislation usually allowed for 
loans or grants to for-profit institutions to conduct vocational training, in 
too many instances the funds available for such purposes were withheld for 
long periods of time in order to promote the development of similar pro- 
grams in the public school system. Unfortunately, this has often resulted in 
the loss of valuable time for applicants who wished to obtain skill training in 
a number of fields for which the public schools were not geared up, but for 
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which private for-profit sduxils had facilities and programs. In addition, on 
the basis of this author's experience, too frequently the public schools de- 
veloped programs to obtain funds hut failed to involve indtistry people who 
should have been utilized in the development of a relevant curriculum and 
or employment channels. 

Helping the Trainee Get the Job 

After the period of training or retraining, the new law also provides for a 
series of incentives to individuals seeking to enter the labor market. For 
example, there are subsidies which tan be obtained by jobseekers for defray- 
ing the costs of applying for employment: for traveling and moving ex- 
}->enses in the event that this is necessary in order to obtain employment; for 
the purchase of necessary work equipment; for separation allowances if 
separate households have to be maintained as a result of persons entering em- 
ployment in a new locale; for transition expenses, if necessar)', for a maximum 
of two months when individuals move from one geographical arci to an- 
other; for sf^ecial escorts which may be necessary in the case of groups of 
persons traveling together to take up employment in another locality 
presumably in the case of older people; and finally, for other types of assis- 
tance not specifically covered under the Act which can be shown by individuals 
seeking employment as being necessary to facilitate their entering employment. 
Loans may also be made available for most of these types of costs rather than 
straight subsidies or grants. In addition, the Federal Employment Institution 
may grant a subsidy or loan for the establishment of hostels for employees to 
facilitate their relocation in a new labor market. 

I recall some years ago under the early U.S. Manpower Development and 
Training Act Program that there were a number of successful education and 
training programs in the South where blacks were given in-depth education 
and training to equip them for jobs aviilable in distant metropolitan areas. 
Living allowances were provided for the blacks when they located jobs in 
cities which were sometimes as far away as 600 or 700 miles. It was found, 
however, that because there was little or no low-income housing available! 
the individuals who had been trained could not relocate. Hostels, as provided 
for by the Germans, might help where it can be shown that lack of housing 
is an obstacle to relocation. An alternative technique, of course, might be 
special rent subsidies to cover a six-month to one-year period, if it can be 
shown that housing poses an obstacle to movement by an individual who 
has been trained for a job which is available in a city with little or no hous- 
ing within his income range. 

Other Broad Aspects of the 1969 Law 

The Employment Promotion Act of 1969 is far more inclusive than would 
be gathered by what has been covered in this chapter. The Act is concerned 
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with the very broadest type of nuiipowcr pi)licics and programs, including 
benefits to individuals who find that such handicaps as physical and psycho- 
logical problems are their major obstacles to employment. I-or example, under 
this Act the I'ederal limployment Institution may granc employers training 
subsidies to provide physically, mentally, or psychologic:' lly handicapj^ed per- 
sons in-plant training in an occupation if such training carwiot be arranged 
in any other way. A training subsidy would be granted for the duration of 
the training. It would not normally exceed the monthly rate of the training 
wage payable by the employer during the last year of training. The Act also 
provides for the granting of loans and subsidies for the construction, exten- 
sion, and equipna^it of workrooms where workplaces would have to be 
accommodatetl to the special circumstanct-i, >f handicapped persons. 

Some parts of the Act were concerned with xather interesting and inno- 
vative approaches to dealing with seasonal problems affecting specific in- 
dustries such as the building trades, A special section was devoted to '*bad- 
weather allowances'' as a means of dealing with seasonal variation in 
employment in the construction industry. It is not the purpose of this report, 
however, to co\ er any of the other, though innovative and interesting, sections 
of the Fimployment Promotion Act of 1969^ but rather to focus on the con- 
tinuing education and training aspects of this new law. 

How Well Has the Program W^orked Thus Far? 

Of course, one must question the degree to which the new law has been 
able to achieve its objccti\es. Thw* first objective was to provide the man- 
{wver in the (Jerman economy with the means of continuing to upgrade skill 
level and permit transfers of individuals from obsolescing skill areas into 
new ty{x:s of skills and industries. A second objective, of coyse, was to 
provide essential basic education for those German workers who, because 
of a lack of such t*ducation, could not acquire technical skills, A third ob- 
ject i\e, stated by many individuals with whom I spoke, was that of i^ermitting 
Crernun workers to break out of old caste systems where their skill was 
related psychologically to the skill of their fathers and grandfathers. An effort 
was made to move away from the remnants of an employment caste system 
to a modernii!cd industrial system where an individual's skill level and 
career relRect more nearly the demands of the economy rather than a value 
system related to tradition and family careers. It is interesting to note that 
in I96h a survey of the 1964 training program graduates indicated that over 
HS percent of the graduates from that program had attained their training 
and employment objectives. 

At the Institute of Employment Research in Erlangen, which is a depart- 
ment of the bVderal Employment Institution, research programs have begun 
to determine the effects of the various manpower programs established since 
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1964 and culminating with those established under the Act of 1969. As has 
been indicated earlier, beginning in 1964 the German government began to 
take steps to subsidize, both in terms of the direct educational costs and {>er^ 
sonal economic needs of the student, training for higher skill levels. The 
work which has been done thus far to determine the effect of these programs 
relates almost entirely to the 1964 and 1966 legislation. Bearing in mind that 
the programs developed under the 1964 legislation were the same as those 
developed in I969 with the exception that the 1969 programs were broader 
in scope and the subsidies were more effective, it is instructive to look at some 
of the results which research indicates have been derived (torn the 1964 leg- 
islation in terms of evaluating the results desired by the Federal Republic of 
Germany with regard to manpower upgrading, skill mobility, and increasing 
productivity. 

In 1964, under the Act of that year, there were 15,460 grmt recipients, 
as compared with close to a quarter of a million recipients in 1971. Of these 
15,460 grant recipients 8,700 w^ere evaluated and sur^•eyed in 1970 by the 
Research Institute in Erlangen to determine the results of the 1964 grant. 
It wa«j found that approximately 60 percent of the male grantees and 56.5 
percent of the females came from the ranks of craftsmen. Next in order of 
importance were technicians: among the men, 29 percent; and among the 
women (social workers and nurses), 22 percent. The major training courses 
attended by /w;; were in this order: machinists, 16 percent; master painters, 
8 percent; master bricklayers, 7 percent; automobile mechanics, 6 percent; 
and electricians, 5 percent. Among the uomen, the courses attended were 
haute couture, 26 percent; child care, 19 percent; beauty culture, 19 percent; 
fashion design not specified as haute couture, 10 percent; and senior nurse 
or dietitian, 5.3 percent. In terms of the distribution bv sex for all grant 
recipients in 1964, 6.5 percent of them were women, although women make 
up 42 percent of the work force in the particular profe.*^sions studied. (In 
1970, however, the percentage of women trainees had rfsen to about 9 per- 
cent.) As to the age breakdow^n in 1964, 45 percent of the participants were 
below 25 years uf age and only 15.8 percent were above 30. (By 1970, how- 
ever, these percentages had shifted radically so that 35 percent of the par- 
ticipants were below 25 years of age and 30 percent w^ere above 30 years of 
age.) The majority of the grantees in I964 had between two and 10 years 
of job experience. In the six-year period between 1964 and 1970, when the 
survey was undertaken, 67.3 percent of the men and 83.4 percent of the 
women had changed jobs. Where the change involved going to a different 
employer, the shift was generally away from medium-sized companies toward 
larger corporations. 

^ Among the male participants, 83.6 percent had grade schooling plus voca- 
tional training; only 10 percent were high school graduates with vocational 
training. Among the 1964 grantees, 92.8 percent pursued a full-time course 
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ot study. (By 1970 this figure w.is down to 67.2 percent. Conversely, the 
number of part-time students rose from 7.1 in 1964 to 32.8 percent in 1970.) 
Most of the full-time courses lasted somewhat beyond six months, while 
those pursued on .i p.irt-tunc basis tended to last closer to a year. A brief 
recap of the experience of the 8,700 grantees between 1964 and 1970 follows: 

(1) (jcchp.it/tnud .ulijiiLtffU'iii (becomini^ independent or advancing to a 
supervisory position)! 60 j^ercent of the men and 71 perceat of the women; 

(2) t'jn//f/^if,s: in the six-year period the average earnings of men who had 
pursued a vc^-ational training program rose by 67 percent compared to a 
national average for men of 2H percent; (3) projfssiofial jNlfillmfUt: 78 per- 
cent of the men felt that they had achieved their pretrainmg job target; 19.4 
percent reported tha: the'r advancement had fallen short of exj^ctations; (4) 
//.wfuhn'ss of knotiled^^e and skills ohtanied: 76 |x?rcent of the men reported 
that the new skills and knowledge were valuable in their new occupations; 21 
percent felt that they were of limited value. On the basis of responses from 
the sample group to these four criteria, a "success index" was compiled by 
the researchers at Erlangen. The large majority of the sample were males; 
tor them, the »uccess index indicated that ( I ) 60 percent achieved 'un- 
qualified success" (ranging from a maximum of 67 percent for master crafts- 
men to a minimum of 47 percent for technicians); (2) 26 percent, "partial 
success and advancement"; (3) 7.4 percent, "failures'' (mostly in white- 
collar occupations); (4) 6.7 percent, "no response/' 

There was a close correlation between the type of course pursued and the 
rate of failures. Only 6.9 percent of full-time students failed to advance in 
the six years compared to I2.*5 percent of the part-time students, and 21.9 
percent of the correspondence course students. Age was another prime factor, 
with those above 35 reporting twi:e the failure rate of those in the lower 
age group. The 2%30-year bracket scored the highest rate of advancements 
and the smallest number of problems in pursuing the courses. Family back- 
ground proved to be another factor, in that the sons of independent business- 
men, for example, had the highest rate of advancement. Surprisingly enough, 
the educational level prior to the training program (grade school versus 
high school ) had no appreciable effect on the rate of promotion. 

Groii ing Pains and Leartiing How To Invest in Human Resources 

The large majority of grantees reported difficulties of one sort or another; 
only 20 percent reported no difficulty. Some students felt that there w^as an 
excess of demand placed upon their time, that the educational program lacked 
organisation, and that teaching methods were faulty. These findings were 
supported in part by the interviews I had with a number of persons in govern- 
ment organizations who are involved in the program. They reported that at 
the beginning there was a severe shortage of counseling, which they felt was 
absolutely necessarj' for a successful program. In addition, they felt that the 
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large number of jx-rsons who were attracted to the projjrain overwhelmed 
them because they had planned for a much smaller nun.ber. The theor)- 
amongst those with whi)m I spoke in the government agencies was that the 
sense of frustration on the part of the students grew out of the fact that the 
numbers of German workers who enrolled in the program far exceeded ex- 
pectations of the program planners. 

A number of the individuals with whom I spoke in the Federal Employ- 
ment Institution took the position that there is still a great deal to learn about 
techniques of adult education. Tliey felt that, to begin with, the counseling 
service must be significantly different from the t)pe which was traditionally 
given to younger people who were still in a formalized school structure, They 
felt that the counseling must be geared to determining where the adults are 
-not for the purjX)Se of filtering them out of a program, but for the pur- 
pose ot determining what additional enrichment or tutorial services they need 
in order to succeed in the program, The counselors with whom I spoke felt 
that the intensity of motivation of adults was more than sufficient to over- 
come the fiandicaps or deficiencies which might be present in terms of basic 
education or even technical skills. It was their considered opinion that, given 
these high motivational levels, adults would be in a better position to 'pursue 
courses that are extremely demanding of their time and personal involve- 
ment than would many younger people. 

With reference to that part of the training program which is essentially 
basic education, the interviews which were conducted indicated a tremendous 
variation in the felt need for such basic education. Among the members of 
the business community, it was app.irent that their most intense felt need was 
for skill and vocational training, A number of individuals in government, 
however, and many counselors felt that almost 30 to 40 percent of the total 
time must be spent in such basic educational subjects as communications, basic 
mathematics, and possibly civics or urban living. Many of the individuals in 
the governmental group also felt that, especially for agricultural workers, it 
IS absolutely essential that a greater proportion of time be spent on basic 
subject matter, particularly those types of subjects which would prepare them 
for living in urban are.is. All of the individuals in government as well as 
industr>'. however, agreed that basic education must be pro\'ided if it is a 
necessary steppingstone for technical skills. Hence, there was no disagreement 
ox'er such tyjx^ of ed.ucation as basic mathematics, computational skills, and 
communications, both written and oral. Above all, the point was made by 
industrj' and governmental people that what is ncccssar)' is the basic and 
fundamental educational underpinning upon which good technical education 
can grow and without which no technical education can be provided in a 
meaningful manner. 

In the beginning under the 1964 legislation, the overwhelming majority 
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of the workers engaged in the educational and training programs were es- 
sentially those pursuing continuing education dedicated to upgrading skill 
levels. The minority were involved in retraining programs. By 1970, how- 
ever, this situation had been ahcred so that although there were still many 
more workers involved in continuing education to upgrade their skill levels, 
there was a substantial increase in the percent of all workers w^ho are con- 
cerned with retraining for new skills, In addition, by 1970, approximately a 
quarter of all the workers involved in training programs were the so<aIled 
hard-core unemployed ^^►'orkcrs. The term "hard-core" in Germany means 
mostly older workers who do not wish to move from the area in which they 
are living and do not wish to go into any sort of extensive training or retrain- 
ing program. The programs for these older workers are essentially somewhat 
shorter in duration than other programs. They are essentially economic de- 
velopment programs that see^v to relocate industries in areas of substantial 
labor surplus. Hence, one w^ould find that where the older workers, who 
oftentimes arc agricultural workers, are training for new skills, the educa- 
tional efforts which are being made on their behalf and the educational in- 
stitutions in which they are enrolled are geared to industries which are either 
in their locale and need new workers qt industries which are entering that 
geographical area. The skill training for these older, hard-core workers is 
calculated to fit in with the industrial needs of the particular geographical 
area. 

Training Versus Basic Education 

One of my major interests in the general area of continuing education is 
with basic education for adults so that they may be in a l^etter position to 
understand the nature of the changes taking place in their society and by 
virtue of an adequate education engage themselves in intellectual pursuits as 
well as in Wiirk. When, during an inter\*iew, I would pose a question about 
basic or general educational inputs, the reactir^n w^as usually negative. Most 
frequently, the reaction was one of surprise that I should wonder whether 
CJerman workers possessed sufficient skills in basic reading, mathematics, and 
civics to be able to comprehend the problems of the scKiet}' in which they 
lived! To understand this surprise on the part of the individuals whom I 
interviewed, one must knt)w^ that the German educational system has a 
minimal number of school dropouts as w^e understand that term and that there 
is apparently less need to question the quality or soundness of their basic 
early education than our own. 

All Germans begin school at six years of age and must remain in school 
for nine years. There are three alternative courses of study* A stu^Vnt may 
remain in the primary school for nine years and leave school at approximately 
age Or at age 10 a student may transfer to an intermediate school with 
the intention of going directly into a commercial occupation at the end of 
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six years. Upon completion of intermediate school, the student would enter 
the hhot market wuh a hij^h literacy level, computational skills, and a variety 
of skills calculated to provide him with the .ihility to work in a commercial 
or^;anization. A third route which is ojX'n to the student is that at the a^>c of 
10, after haxing Ciunplcted four years of primarj^ school, he may ^^o to a 
secondary' school with the intention of entering a university at the end of 
nine years. 

A student who remains in primary school for nine years either enters an 
apprenticeiihip training program or goes to work as an unskilled laborer. In 
the event that the student does not go into an apprenticeship program after 
completing nine years of primary school, he is obligated by law to attend 
vocational school one day a week for three years until he is IH years of age. 
Under the same law, an employer must see to it that an employee under 1 8 
years of age attends xocational school and must pay the employee for the 
days when he attends schix)!. AI>out 90 percent of the young {Wople who 
leave primary school at the age of 1 ? go into an apprenticeship program. 
Hence, most of the people in retraining programs under the new law or the 
older laws of 1964 and 1966 were individuals whi) had completed a fairly 
lengthy apprenticeship program as well as nine years of school. 

Concluding Thoughts 

The objective of both the retraining and the training program is to up^ 
grade individuals to the highest j>ossible lexel of competence consistent with 
their educational and experiential background and their potential. The 
variety of training areas which are ax ailable under the law of 1969 is ex- 
tremely broad. The major areas of training for men are electronic data pro- 
cessing, electricity, mechanics, engineering, and other technical skills approx- 
imating the foreman level. In all of the technical areas such as electricity, data 
processing, engineering, and metal working, as well as in the building trades, 
the instruction includes a great deal of fundamental technical training. The 
indix idual would acquire a sufficient theoretical background so that he would 
not view himself as working by rote in a dull and uninteresting job. For women, 
the major areas of training are in food services, health and medical services, 
teaching, office work, social wc>rk, sales, beauty culture, and textiles. In all 
of these areas there is a sharp break between the training for technical skills 
such as are invoh'ed in, for example, glox'emaking and the training for such 
fields as social work, teaching, and health or medical helping professions. In 
the latter areas there is a higher degree of theoretical subjects and funda- 
mental inputs than would be necessary in training for glovemaking or other 
textile work. 

It is, as has been prex'iously indicated, too early to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the 1969 legislation; nonetheless, it is im|^erative to jx)int out that at 
the present time I percent of the labor force in the I'ederal Republic of 
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Germany ts involve J in the ambitious tuininj^ anj retraining programs 
calculated to pn)viJc the participants i^avera^je German workers) with the 
means of attainin/j a more proiluctive ecofiomjc hfe and a liealthier personal 
outlook in terms ot* their role m the society. Tliis objective is bcmg achieved 
by providing individuals with the fmancial underpinnings necessary for suf- 
Ikient txonomic security along with the free education. When I, as an Amcr^ 
ican economist long interested in the problem of upgrading human resources 
in the Ignited States, looked at the essential logic. Ciwnion sense, and basic 
humanity of this manpower education program in Ciermany, I could not helji 
but deplore our own failure and lack of commitment as a nation to develop 
the {potential of our human resources and provide the means for members 
of our labor force to develop a real sense of worth. When one looks at what 
has been achieved in West Germany as contrasted with what has fwt been 
achieved, or even attempted, in the United States, the tragic difference is 
both frustrating and embittering. 
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V* New Directions in the United States 



The problem of unt»mploynu-nt in ihv United States will no lon^^er respond to 
the solutions of the past. Chronic unemployment at high levels for the young 
and old. for the black and white, wilt become a part of our stxiety just as 
surely as changes in our technology and production prtKesscs are a part of 
our industrial fabric. Unemployment insurance (HI) will continue to he 
paid, but it will become increasingly a form of "welfare" benefit; yet most 
III recipients are not |xx)r. The only true form of unemployment insurance 
in a technt>logical, industrial Si>ciety is a program of education and training 
which provides people with ihe skills needed -n that society. It is just as 
simple as that I 

Is the Choke Vnemployvnnt or Injlation? 

Economists continue to be baffled by the fact that in the late 10^)*s there 
was increasing difficulty in the United Sjatei in cutting down on uneniploy- 
ment without increasing inflationary pressAfei. During the 19*^0 s the level 
of unemployment could be pushed down below 4 jvTcent without the rate of 
inflation rising aK>ve 2 |x:rcent. Since fhc 1960's, to drive unemployment 
down to 4 percent has mearit driving the rate of inflation up to between 4 and 
^ percent. Reasons of all sorts have been given for this phenomenon, but the 
most sophisticated and plausible one jx)ints to ctianges in the conj|»usihon of 
the labor force and the ty|U'S of people wlio are unemployed. Since the early 
I960's people who have been out of jobs have been increasingly young, inex- 
perienced workers or females. In all groups of unemployed workers there are 
far too many blacks — out of pro|>ortion to the |x;rcentage of blacks in the 
total population. The reasons given for thc^e facts are, first, that since the 
early 196()*s, the younger age groups in our {population have increased more 
proportionately than the older groups, and it has Ix-comc normal for wives 
to work. Tlie second reason given is that unemploymrnt rates for the young 
and for adult females are higher than for adult males. But this second reason 
only "begs the question" and never provides insight into why the young and 
adult women, 45 v^ell as adult blacks, have a worse employment track record 
than the adult male, and largely white, population. Nor docs it deal with the 
real paradox of the unemployment prtjblem of the la^^* i960*s -large numbers 
of unemployed and at the same time large numbers of job vacancies! It was 
in the 196()'s that a term was used increasingly for a certain, and growing, 
type of unemployed — the "unemployable." Imagine the implication — the 
tragic absurdity - of that term in a society with job vacancies in the rapidly 
growing service sectors of our nation. No citizen of this nation who has 
experienced tr^'ing to have a car repaired; trying to purchase articles in a 
department store from untrained salespeople; trying to have a suit or dress 
repaired or altered; waiting ft>r medical or health services; waiting for a 
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scrviicman to repair a stove. furiuit% or refrigerator; or who lias ken aware 
of the shorta^^e of leathers and counselors for children with sjx'cial problems 
could possihtv accept the lo^ir of the term "unemphnahle" without accepting 
the fact that we are no longer uMuinitted as a nation to the education and 
training of our citizens for the world of work. 

I'herc are just a few essential facts which must be understood and accepted 
It we are ever to get off the merr)--go-round of unemployment accompanied 
by inflation, l-irst. many of the jobs which were available in the past for the 
jHH)rly trained or less well educated have disapjXMred. In 1940 this nation 
needed .ihout 10 million farir.ers to feed a iH)pulatton of about 132 million 
jx-ople. By 1970, with a population of over 200 millitui people, we needed 
only about three million farmers. Back in 19'"^2, when I was an economist in 
the Bureau of Mines, V.S, Department of the Interior, there wxTe close to 
coat miners producing about 400 million tons of coaL Today 
100, 000 coal miners produce far more coal than that. Throughout our 
economj clic same picture is true of the 4)Id tyjx* of low-skill employment. 

Training and eihication are essential for a decent job in our modern society. 
But beyond that. reentr>' into the educational system is ec]ually essential in 
our new world of work. Not o.^ly do the new jobs call fi>r skills resulting 
from training and education, but the nature of our jobs is such that even high- 
skill jobs phase out or are changed, so th;>" new skills must be acquired by 
many alrt^l) \lilltd pei)ple if they are to remain employable throN\{hoNt life. 
And this is increasingly important since jx^ople live longer than formerly and 
are healthier for a greater part of their lives. 

Actually, all the new problems pertaining to unemployment, unemploy- 
ability, and inflation grow out t^f our refusal as a nation to face up t<^ an 
essential iia of life in the fast approaching 21st century: Vjuditiou through' 
ant lifv is it ntct.\}dvy rtijinn mint for a ntt^wiftj^^jt^l i/ft- tht'lf! As individuals 
and as a nation, we either keep up or go d4)wn. We must noA' rethink our 
basic philosophy of educaticMi and lievtlop a mv/Zr) j).t/t;;/ for tiie education 
and training of all citizens thro/^^hot/t lijt\ 

Man|Mnver policies must be developed which are carefully calculated to 
proNtde sufficient fuinls to do the jt)b, rather than to provide a limited 
demi>nstration to which {x>Iitical apologists can point. During the I960*s we 
did not have one single manpower program which set out to fund adecjuately 
a true job-training program for the '^00,{)00 so-called hard-core unemployed. 
We never had the commitment to send these numbers. t>f people into intensive, 
full-time education and training pr<)grams lasting the nine to 12 months 
necessary for tfiem. We nibbled around the edges of a problem, camouflaged 
inadequate summer make-work programs as training efforts, and then wrung 
our iunds and shed copious tears over "the failure of another manpiiwcr pro- 
gram.** Our national liypocrisy is reflected in our high unemployment rates 
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alongside inflationary erosion of our incomes and our national integrity. But 
the true tragedy is the fact that po^jess the meatn and the money to 
correct this MtuMiou almost immediatel's. 

But first let us look at the inflatiunar)' and unemployment situation in West- 
Germany, where since the mid-I960's they have had an education and train- 
ing program designed to educate and 4)r rrain people for the new ty^x?s of 
job vacancies created hy their growing, highly industrialized economy. In 
1967 West Germany was just beginning to come out of a sharp recession 
which had begun in 1966. But the rate of unemployment was extremely low 
-well below what most politicians in the United States feel to be impossible 
for us to attain even at the height of a period of general economic prosperity! 
And the rate of unemployment was driven down below I percent by 1969 
while the rate of inflation was held below the real gains in output until 1970, 
as can be seen in the table below. 



Inflation, Real Output, and Unemployment Rates 
In West Germany, 1967-1970 



Year 


Rate of inflation" 
change from 
previous year 
(percent) 


Change in real output 
from previous year 

(percent) 


Rate of unemployment 
(percent) 


1967 


1.1 


-0.3 


2.1 


1968 


1.6 


7.2 


1.5 


1969 


3.5 


8.1 


.8 


1970 


7.4 


4.9 


.4 



Sotdrci': For rate i\{ change in inflation and in real o\xi^\xi, 1971 Ant^t^at Rtporf, in/a- 
fufff^f?M Mofn'un Vumi (Washin^fcm. T>r.,), pn. S6 and (A\ iisr rare of uncm|>loymenf, 
Yi'jr Bi/uk f?f Libour $tat 'nik$. International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, 1971, 
p. 122. 



No/tv The rate of unemployment is unadjusted. 
'Percentage changes in GNP deflators, at annuil rates. 

The table shows that in 1969 unemployment was forced down to O.S percent 
while the rate of inflation increased over 1968, but that real o/ap/a mare 
than doubled the rate of hiflatwti. In 1970, when the increase in the rate of 
inflation exceeded the rate of real output, the unemployment level dropped 
50 percent beiuw the 1 969 level 

During the same period, the inflation^unemployment situation in the 
United States ilso changed, but in a remarkably different way, as can he seen 
in the table (p. 60). The increase in the rate of inflation did little or nothing 
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to artcct the U-vcl of u^u'm;^^ny^ncflt from 1967 to 1969. In 1970 both the 
rate* of injlutioii .:wu unemployment rose cunsidcrably. For those economists 
.iHil pohtict.ins who support the Phillips airve thesis, which states that we 
have to :r;ide oif between inflation and unenii^li>ynx'nt, these findings sfumld 
he JishearU'ninj^. In I96S anci 1969 ver>' little employment was gained by a 
lari,a- increase in tJie rate of inflati<;n. Hut worst of all, in 1970 another major 
jump in MiHafion was accompanied b)' a major jump in unemployment. 



Inflation, Real Output, and Unemployment Rates 
in the United States, 1967-1970 



Year 


Rate of inflation' 
change from 
previous year 
(percent) 


Change in real output 
from previous year 

erccnt) 


Rate of unemployment 
(percent) 


1967 


3.2 


2.6 


3.8 


1968 


4.0 


4.7 


3.6 


1069 


4.8 


2.S 


3.5 


1970 


5.5 


-0.6 


4.9 



SoidVif: \\\t r.ife nf ch;in>;e in inflation .ind in real i^utpur, 1971 Ar>f}ujl Repint, btier^ 
Kyf/rff/jl Air,fn-fjn Vufh! (Washington. D.C.). pp. 56 and M\ for rate of unemployincnt, 
/'fV/ /V I f:J/ijfor< . Hiju^hL't 19^1. prtp.ired ^4>r ihc Joint Fctmiimit- Committee. U.S. 
(.itni;rcss» bv the Council of Ectmomic Advisers (Washington: Govtrnmcnt Printing 
Office), V' 10. 



.V'V< Thv rate of unemployment is unadjusted. 
'Percentage chi^n^es in GNP dcflatt^rs, at annual rates, 

To gain an insight into where the real answer h'cs in terms of unemploy- 
ment and its relationship to inflation and productivity, one must also look at 
the utih'zation of the nation's plant rapacity -our lathes, generators, etc. Since 
\96h the economy of West Gcrtiiany has utiliml its industrial plant capacity* 
at a rate well above 90 percent. The United States index of capacity utilization 
in 196s ho\ered fust a hair over 90 percent; in late 1969 it commenced to 
drop sharply; at yearend in 1970 it was just above 80 percent During the 
tirst quarter of 1970 thv itidex for West Germany stood at 99.2 while for 
the United Sixti:^ it stood at 90.5. By the fourth quarter of 1970 the German 
ifulex was 94 •} while the Ignited States index was In all fairness, the 

lower index in the United States reflects the recession which began in late 
1969» but the major problem of resuming an industrial output level which 
would bring plant capacity utilisation to the former high level is the lack of 
a labor force adequately educated and trained, The Ciermans have been able 
to build this into their industrial and service economy by virtue of the fact 
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that they use their unemployment insurance fund as a form of preventive 
medicine, while va* specialize in the use of our unemployment insurance 
funds to lock barfi doors after the horses have left. 

The Supply of Manpower Is an Elastic Band: To Use 
It Properly. It Musi Be Stretched 

The Germans have utilized thcT supply of manpower to the fullest by 
virtue of two policies. First, they ha\.' minimized the waste of underutilized 
manpower by means of their training and retraining programs. They don't 
see unemployed ur underemployed workers as 'unmotivated, welfare types," 
as too many of the citizens in i>ur country do. The Germans tend to see these 
people as a wastage of an important economic resource. The second policy 
the Germans have is that '-^porting workers for the lower skill jobs. As a 
result of these two pt^Iicit.,, . . Germans have been able to go far in keeping 
unemployment down, productivity high, and real output high; also, until 
1970 their rate of inflation was manageable. On the other hand, we in the 
United States have been confronted by an excessive rate of inflation since 
1568 and have not really attem.pted to utilize our untapped manpower re- 
sources, which have been languishing in our unemployment lines. Rather than 
launch a massive effort to educate and train, we have taken the defeatist at- 
titude by shrugging off a 3.5 to 4.0 percent unemployment rate as a necessary 
evil in an advanced^ industrial society. 

And This Is How To Stretch It 

As will be recalled from the chapter on West Germany, that country sup- 
ports a voluntary education-training program for all German workers who 
w^ish to avail themselves of such an opp^)rtunity. And the program succeeds 
because the government not only pays for the education but also gives stipends 
to the workers so that their family obligations can be met, for the most part. 
The German adult who is out of a job or feels that his skill is obsolescing 
and will result in his unemployment can go to a full-time training program 
which is free and also receive a stipend, which on the average covers about 
70 percent of his former wage. Thus the German worker isn't told that .i 
free training and education program awaits him if, somehow, he can place 
his family in a state of suspended animation and convince his landlord not 
to ask for rent. 

The West Germans have used their unemployment insurance fund to pro^ 
vide the necessary expenditures which have made their training and education 
program a success. If there is any doubt, look at the difference between 
unemployment levels in West Germany and the United States. And if there 
is any further doubt, just recall the numerous typical statements coming from 
our industrial leaders during the 1960'$ that there were jobs going begging 
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while thousands of the unemployed simply didn't have the education or skills 
tu he ^iven the jobs. Can we do what the Crermans have done with their un. 
employment insurance (imd?' Yes, hut only if we make some basic le^Mslative 
changes and rethink the basic use of such a fund, hideed, with the sort of 
"surgery" called for, it would be wiser to abandoji the unemployment in- 
surance law and coiuept, both of which reflect the problems and needs of the 
1930 s, and move to a completely new approach. 

To begin with, how much money are we talking about in the funds which 
are set aside to deal with unemployment insurance payments? The table below 
shows the funds available, as well as the amounts which have been paid out. 



T'>tM of ff'U'f, {'.f fV M4lt' 

at of }urn- ■?o Toul it htttefif^ pat J 

{ mfihr>nf of JqIUt}) (miihun> of dolUn f 

^y67 10,272 2,220 

^'^^'^ 11,093 2,191 

1969 12,088 2,298 

^970 12,444 4,143 



Snura-r I'tir tot.il reserves, rNewphnmenr ^ trance Shuisnc^. monthly publication of 
Af.uipuufr AdniintsfMMon, l.'.S. Dtpartrnt-nt £if Labor: for nual beneHts. Economic hh 
JIc.ihf^^. (KtuhtT 1071. pa-p.irfd for the }o\n\ Komomic Commi'ftee. VS. Om^ress, b>- 
the Coufuil uf KamiJmiL' Advisers (Washington; Gnvernment Printing; OffiL'e). 

Fvefi in a reccssii^n year, such as 1970, the gap between the reserves and the 
amount paid out gives one pause to wonder whether this huge sum could be 
a source of funds for education and training. But let's ask ourselves how 
much it would cost to start a program along the lines of the West German 
one. Thv Germans have about 1 percent of their labor force in the current 
early stages their program. A I percent figure for the IhuX^i States at 
pre^ nt would be about HOO.OOO workers. If we assume that the average edu- 
cation and training program would cost S2,00() per person in direct educa- 
tional costs, the total educational bill would come to §L6 billion. If we 
tiirther assume that the a\erage adult worker who neet^'s and w^ants such train- 
ing has an average income of SH.OOO j^r year, a stiper.d of 70 percent would 
be SS/>ou a year or a total of about SI'S billion. Thus, the total of funds 
needed tu provide 8()0,a()(> workers with the education and training necessar)' 
to equip them for the new jobs in our nev^' technology wofud come to 56. 1 



^Nfr. .Stjnlfv Ruttcnber^;, when he was Assistnnr Secrcfarv of Labor during President 
j4)hoM»n\ Admioistnuion in the mid'196a*s, su^^t-stcd usii^u the inft-resf {)n V\ reserves 
.IS a nu-ans nt" txpafuiin^ iu)r n"j.inpi>\ver training: pfoqnims, Mr. .%aul J. Hbusfcin. of 
f!ic W*. F* t'piohn Institiile for Fmph^yment Research, ha.^ also been advocating this 
pr.Htite. 
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billion. (And of course higher taxes wctild he paid on higher wages.) In 
197()» after paying out unemployment benefits, there was still a reserve of 
over Si 2 billion. Can we move ahead now and develop such aii education 
and training program, utilizing the unefiiployment insurance funds? The 
answer is no—not unless we make several basic clianges in our attiti Je 
toward unemployment — what causes it anii the role of the state and federal 
governments in dealing with the problem. 

To begin with, the vast sums of unemployment insurance funds are held 
by the 50 individual states and the District of Columbia. The funds are amassed 
on the basis ot employer contributions —really a payroll tax— with some 
"forgiveness" of this tax dejx^nding on the rate of employee turnover in each 
firm. Thus, if the turnover is losv, the employer tax is low. The individual 
states ha\e their own employment services, along with their own funds. Dur- 
ing a period of economic downturn if a state has more than a proportionate 
share of firms or industries which are hard hit by the recession, its UI re- 
serves melt aw.iy more rapidly than those of other states. A near zero balance 
in one state and higher remaining reserves in another state are not unusual 
during a prolonged recession. But with the ever recurrent arguments that the 
state empIo)ment services should be federalized, the critics of the current 
system are quickly put to rout. Fifty state power structures, ofnceholders, etc, 
are difficult to dislodge, A real national emergency such as World War II 
is what seems to be the only means of achieving the changes needed. During 
World War 11 the employment system was federalized, and efficiencies in 
placing people and in coordinating manpower policies were achieved. We 
should now move to ^'federalize" at least the total of state unemployment in^ 
surance funds. A major economic recession which aff'ects two or three states 
all out of proportion to the national situation should be seen as a national 
calamity rather than one which must be borne by the limited funds available 
to those states. 

The ability to deal with an extended unemployment sftnat^oa ♦ ^o varies 
among the states depending upon the employer tax rate .set by each state as 
well as the "taxable payroll,*' as defined by each state. Thus, ta::able income 
varies froin i3,000 to $^^/>00, and the tax rate itself can go from a low of 
0.12 (in Texis in 1970) to a high of 1.96 (in Alaska in 1970). These were 
ejfectiiv. rather than statutor)\ rates. The highest state statutory rate is Mich^ 
igan*s, 6.0 percent in 1970. In 1970 the United States average employer's 
unemployment ir.iurance tax was 0.64, or little more than one-half of I 
percent of the pa/roU. This is less than half the German rate or the planned 
French rate. 

Beyond the funding question lies the problem of tremendous variation in 
the sophistication and quality of the separate state unemploymr-nt insurance 
systems. In this study on!) the subject of resen^es will be seen as of interest 
i'> the topic. 
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I-inally. there must he basic changes in our way of thinking about the 
unemployed and the use of unemployment insurance funds. Tlie overwhelm- 
in^ miijonty of the unemployed in this nation arc involuntarily unemployed 
and would rather receive a decent wage for work done than a dole. Those who 
wish can always cite cases of indigent individuals who have made the welfare 
dole a way of life. So also can most middle and upj^r income families quietly 
acknowledge the occasional son of a wealthy family who was taken into the 
family firm and who squandered time and funds, but was protected by the 
"old man." But most children in most families wish to become productive 
individuals for the benefit of themselves and the society at large. 

Tho.se who come from poor families, poor communities, and poor school 
systems don't have the option of teenage retirement into a protected family 
job. Nor do they have the funds to obtain education or technical training 
beyond what was given by an inadequate school system. And beyond this 
group IS the great number of productive trained adults who when tec'hnolog- 
ically unemployed lack the funds to obtain the education and training required 
for the new jobs in uur ever-changing society. How does an unemployed coal 
miner get the funds to supjwrt a wife and infant, pay the monthly rent, and 
pay to attend a one-year school in automotive mechanics ? The job is there for 
him when he graduates! But without the tuition and necessary economic 
stipend, he usually cannot begin school, much less graduate ! Under the present 
system, he gets unemployment insurance which covers about a third of his 
former wage as a miner, for perhaps as long as a year, and then it's pure 
welfare. What waste! Wliat nonsense! 

The Firsi Step.- A Change in Pbtlosophy 

Our basic philosophy should accept the fact that a nation profits by pro- 
viding the financial means to encourage adults to pursue continuing education 
and training as the means of remaining employed or moving into a better 
paying skill. This makes sense in everj' way. It can lead to better wages and 
higher income tax payments rather than welfare or unemployment insurance 
payments. 

We must now move from an unemployment insurance fund to a National 
Economic Security Fund (NESF) . The basic premise of sucl. a fund is that an 
individual is entitled to the means for retraining or taking further training 
in order to achieve his highest level of personal and national usefulness. No 
one seeks to lower his income potential; almost ever}'one seeks to qualify 
himself for that job in %vhich he is most productive and where the security 
and income best meet his individual or family needs. By providing the funds 
necessary to make this right a reality, the nation will benefit. Productivity 
will increase; people will move more freely into the tight labor market skills; 
the comjTCtition with foreign producers will be more effective; there will be 
fewer frustrations or "blue-collar blues * of workers who see no horizons for 
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sharing in the brij;ht new \Vi>rId of technology; and finally local, state, and 
federal income tax proceeds will |;row as a result of the more etTective use 
of our manpower rcsouues. This entitlement t)f every worker to train or 
retrain for a better job is a ihitiond capital /Ntts/n^c'f/f which is basic to the 
functioning of a modern, industriali2ed economy. 

There may be a number of situations where there are layoHs tor short 
periods uf time with good expectations and probabilities of workers return- 
ing to jobs which they enjoy and which pay well. There should f c no com- 
pulsion for these individuals to go into training programs. They merely need, 
and should have, the economic sustenance required to carry them through a 
brief period of layotf. The Fund siiould pay security benefits to these in- 
dividuals for as long as a year, if necessary. 

Vtiemploymefit hnurance: An luadequate 
Concept Whose Time Has Come To Go 

Unemployment insurance is an inadequate concept for two reasons. To 
l^egin with, insurance assumes coverage for a loss or part of a loss, To a man 
who is unemployed for a prolonged jx^riod of time, receiving unemploy- 
ment "insurance" payments amounting to about a third of what he formerly 
made when working hardly *Vovers his loss.** His loss is economic, pS}Tho- 
logical, sociological, and, in some cases, medically traumatic. There is no 
true insurance for his loss short of the means of fitting himself for another 
or better job. The unemployment insurance concept is inadequate from a 
second view{x>int Only people who have been in the labor force for a 
specified period of time, and for whom payroll taxes have been paid, are 
considered "insured"*; ^ly they can receive unemployment insurance benefits. 
But the problem of unemployment has become increasingly the problem of 
young people between the ages of 16 and 20. This group is largely "un- 
covered'' by unemployment insurance. Under the philosophy being urged 
in this study, this group must be able to tap the resources of the National 
Economic Security Fund. Indeed, when this group meets its first unemploy- 
ment experience, it should be channeled mU. free education and training 
programs. It is with this group that our national destiny rests. Frustration, 
anomie, and cynicism by this group are most difficult to undo. Adults who 
can look back on successful employment experiences can more easily look 
forward to coming back into the system. A young person whose initial ex- 
perience in the employment market is tragic has nothing to look back on for 
psychological sustenance. 

How Can We Profit From the Experiences in Europe,^ 

Usually the point of view is that the United States is so significantly dif- 
ferent from other countries in the world that everything we do with regard 
to basic institutions such as education and employment will have to be 
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si^jniticantly aitTtrcnt {mm what is done tlscwhtrt-. This is certainly true in 
some rcs{H.-cts but hardly true in every resptvt. c\en concerning such basic 
institutions as \vc have been looking at in this study. Quite obviously, bet.iuse 
ot the size of the United States and the many political subdivisions, any 
programs in the United States will he significantly greater and subject to 
greater i'undtng complexities than those in other countries. On the other hand, 
there are problems which are so basic in nature to all industriali2ed countries 
that ft is difficult to imagine that many of the lessons learned in Western 
huropt- could not also be applied in the United States. 

T/n- Daiiiih ixpirieace. l"irst. let us ltH)k at the experience of the Danes. 
Beginning in the mid-nineteenth ccniuf)', as the Danish society became both 
more democratic and more urbanized, tlie major thrust of its adult education 
program was that of acculturation so that more Danes could participate ra- 
tionally and more effectively in the process of self-go\ernment as well as in 
the process of becoming an urbanized nation. In the philosophy of Grundtvig 
there was the concept that individuals who normally live a fairly indejx-ndtnt 
life in the rural areas would become increasingly de]X'ndent on each other 
with the specialization and industrialization of the economy as well as the 
democratization of the society Hence, a residential education program was 
deveIoj\rd so that different typs of isidividuals could be brought together 
and .share life experiences, even if for a limited period of time. Basic educa- 
tion courses were given as the foundation for technical or professional training. 

To say that such a program would not be of great value in the United 
States, would be to lack a basic understanding of many of the problems 
confronting minority groups which have only recently migrated into our 
metropolitan and urban areas. Their first problem is that they are now living 
in close relationship with individuals with whom they have had little ex- 
lUTience and with whom they have shared little in terms of life styles and 
value systems. Also, they are bemg thrust into situations where they are being 
called u\xm to share, to a ilegree they have never known before, in self- 
^oKxmma'. A major objecti^^e of the Poverty Program in the United States 
has been to bring n^inority groups into a system of participator)^ democracy. 
Such individuals had never exercised the right of helping to determine the 
form of tile society m which they had been living. Through this program 
they were called u{>on to share in the ilecisionmaking process as it affected 
their own lives economically and socially. Another problem results from the 
da that many of the migrants wht> came from the rural areas of the South, 
Southeast, and Southwest were ill equipped to live and work in the physical 
urban environment. 

Surely, these are ^\ict\y the sorts of problems with which the Danish folk 
high sch<u>Is set out to deal in the mid-18()()'s. I suggest then, based on the 
Danish experience, that a similar adult education program be established in 
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each of the large metropoHtan areas of the nation where problems of accultura- 
tion and skill acquisition lie at the heart v>f many of the distressing ^'revolts*' 
of low-income blacks, Spanish-speaking Americans, and other minority groups 
against "the establishment." I also suggest that similar adult education pro- 
grams be undertaken in those regions from which ill- trained, primarily rurally 
oriented individuals are fleeing into the cities. These programs may or may 
not be residential depending on the age groups of the individuals involved 
and the differing levels uf iocial acculturation and skills. 

A second lesson which can be gleaned from the Danish experience is that 
the overall abilities of educators are more iriportant than credentialization 
based on a narrcnv formalized educational background. Many of the principals 
of the folk high schools do nut possess formal certification. In the folk high 
schools the administrators, counselors, and teachers are well-rounded with 
regard to life expediences and skill backgri)unds so that they are proficient in 
achieving the objectives of the high schools. In this country the U.S. Labor 
Department, in its experimental and demonstration program, has proved 
again and again that there are large numbers of individuals who, though lack- 
ing tormal educational credentials, are extremely proficient in teaching special 
skills as well as in providing help fur counselors who are dealing with 
minority groups. Much of what we have learned in the education programs 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act, as well as in the various 
Job Corps Centers under the Poverty Program, could well be applied to 
other programs in the utilization of individuals who lack formal credentials 
but who are, nonetheless, extremely capable administrators, teachers, or para- 
professional counselors. 

The third factor of considerable interest to us is that in Denmark sub- 
stantial governmc* al grants are given to the 69 folk high schools which 
are private, self-governing institutions. In Denmark, as well as in Germany 
and France, there is apparently sufficient concern with achieving the overall 
objectives of education so that private institutions, as well as public institu- 
tions, concerned with adult education are supported by the government. This 
is reminiscent of the support which was provided to private as well as public 
institutions in the United States during the }>eriod following World War II. 
Under the GI Bill public funds were made available to the individual student 
no matter which institution (private or public) he or she attended, provided 
that the institution was accredited. At that time students tended to select those 
institutions which seemed to offer them maximum potential for learning and 
job placement. It would seem well to resume this formerly successful practice 
in the field of adult education. NESF funds could be given on an individual 
as well as an institutional basis. The primary consideration is that the student 
be permitted to return to an educational system of his choice where he can 
develop his fullest potential. 
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Insights from rravit. In the case of I*ranu\ one of the major lessons to be 
learned h that, ahhough labor and management may seem to be far apart, a 
basis for mutual agreement on be foimd through individual self-interest. 
T))e wide gap which one usually assumes exists between labor and manage- 
ment m the United States is relati\ely narrow when compared to the historical 
gap which lias existed between the trade union movement and the manage- 
ment groups in France. Notwithstanding that gap, because i>f common nc^eds, 
those two groups in l;Yance were able to come together with government as 
the negotiator and facilitator in order to develop a continuing adult education 
and training pa^gram which would depart radically from previous education 
programs. I must say, however, that the new continuing educatit>n legislation, 
vyhich was enacted during the summer of 1971, is much more complicated 
than its legislative counterpart in the Federal Republic of Germany. In the 
event that we in the United States do mo\'e in the direction of these types of 
legislation, tlie Cierman model is probably more applicable to our needs than 
the I'rench one. 

llie all important philosc^phical basis for the l-rench legislation, however, 
n-iust become the philosophical basis for any program of continuing adult 
education whidi is develoj^ed in the United States. Specifically, the French 
legislation starts out by ^XMmg that permanent training constitutes a natiofial 
fthliy^ation and that it must be dispensed to adults and young people already 
engaged in tlie labor market or about to enter the labor market with a view 
to advancing their education and skill levels in terms of society as well as 
the work force. 

A unic|ue feature of the French legislation is that it permits, in faa en- 
courages, all starts of institutions to come together to develop the continuing 
education programs. For example, universities are encouraged to take the 
initiatiN'e in establishing programs in the area of permanent training and 
education along with other institutions such as the trade union movement. 
This same idea has been the heart of extension programs in our agricultural 
schools for years. The agricultural college education and training extension 
programs couUl now provide the model for new university continuing edu- 
cati<>n and training program. 

Universities or state college systems, along with the ver)- exciting and 
expanding community colleges, could become and should become the basis 
for a new ty|>e of continuing adult education. Continuing or permanent edu- 
cation, as well as training, could be on a residential as well as a nonresi- 
dential basis. There is an increasing need for institutions of higher education 
to provide training for adults who wish to move into the rapidly expanding 
areas of health helping professions and teacher helping professions (includ- 
ing counsehng), as well as the increasing variety of service jobs which are 
in reality middle-management positions. In both France and Denmark a num- 
ber of permanent education programs have been designed to prepare shop 
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foremen for middle-management positions. Tlie outstanding example of this 
sort is the Centre Intcrentrcprises de l ormation et d'fitudes Superieures ct 
Industricllcs, whith Dr. Raymond Vatier was instrumental in developing. 
This Centre, which now has training programs Uxated in Lyon, Arras, Mantes- 
Chantenay, Paris, And Timlouse, has Ix'en extremely effective in the education 
and training of indi\iduals in industry for higher managerial piisitions. A 
further education program, which is somewhat reminiscent of the Danish 
folk high SihcKil, is the effort launched in the economically depressed area in 
Northeastern Trance. Specifically, the Centre IJnivcrsitaire de Cooj>eration 
Economique et .St^ciale (CUCES) program generated by Professor Bertrand 
Schwartz has shown the way for the development of indigenous, participatory 
educational etforts designed to provide basic educational underpinnings for 
new technical skill acquisition, This program is somewhat reminiscent of the 
efforts under the Poverty Program in the United States to bring local individ- 
uals (mostly private), rather than representatives of governmental or other 
types of institutions in the community, into the development of local self- 
help education and training programs. A program similar to CUCES could 
be of tremendous value in our inner-city areas where new efforts are being 
made to provide for indigenous inputs to the development of adult education 
programs at the high school and grade school level. The most interesting 
feature of CUCHS is its learning system which tailors courses to individual 
learning abilities by using basic attainment building blocks. The system which 
Professor Schwartz has developed permits an individual to move ahead far 
more rapidly than do most of our adult education programs. Local, or even 
regional schoi)ls, can be based on the model developed by CUCES, with funds 
initially going directly to such institutions in order to stimulate their growth. 
But eventually funds could "follow" students after the initial growth of these 
institutions. This procedure would eu^ure that the educational effort of such 
institutions would remain geared to the needs of the student. The local par- 
ticipator)' educational centers that were developed under the CUCES pro- 
gram have the same general philosophy as the Danish folk high schools rather 
than becoming institutionalized dinosaurs which no longer serve the original 
purpose. As was indicated in the chapter on France, there is a great deal of 
emphasis on studies which permit the worker-student to obtain basic insights 
into the problems of the society as well as the family. Hence, the aim is to 
blend basic education, skill acquisition, and acculturation, 

A^f aUrachve model from Germany. The Employment Promotion Act of 
1969 in West Germany is, I believe, a g<>od model for the develi>pment of 
our own legislative effort in the area of permanent and continuing education. 
The German unemployment insurance fund is sufficiently similar to our own 
so that it doesn't take any stretch of the imagination to envision a major con- 
tinuing education pro/, ram supported by funds available through our own 
unemployment insurar ce system. The basic German philosophy that the unem- 
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ploynunr insurafuc fund slu>uKi be utilized as a means of pnn Htrng uutm- 
id'^MUt^it could \ery easily heu.me the basis of the new concept which I am 
cspi>usin^ for kwz cnvn educalioi^ and employment efforts in this countr)*. 

In addition to the ^etieral proxtsituis cc^nternin^ training and retraining;, 
certain otfier aspects of the Ckrmati program should he incorporated into any 
major cfft^rt wc make in the area of coritinuin^ education. The provision uf 
further education to instructors so that they can Ix-cume more effective, the 
J rovisit>n of funds f(»r the resettlement of agini; johseekers. the provision of 
travel expenses necessary to obtain a job matching the individual's skills, and 
the funding for extraordinary costs of l>oard and lod^^in^ over a short j^criod 
of tune wiiich may be necessary for the individual to take a new job are all 
aspects of the (ierman prc^^ram which should be incorix>rated into our own 
effort. 

The p'-4)\ tsion of special subsiilies b}- the Cierman government to employers 
hirm^ workers wlio need an initial jxriod of adapt.ition on the job before 
they can achie\e maximum efficiency is a constructive effort to deal with a 
specdic- ^roup of handicap[X'd employees who are unable to coj^e with a 
formal educational situation. Nfany indi\iduals who have physical or psycho- 
logical Ii.!ndicaps, or handicaps throwing out of age, arc nonetheless employ- 
able if they are ^tven the opportunity to adjust to the demands of their jobs. 
Their employers sfiould not have to absorb any economic loss resulting from 
their employmeru. Obviously, if any such workers are not able to adjust to 
ti.-ir jobs in a reasonable \vx\^\\\ of time, they will have to be withdrawn 
f rom the work ft»rcc\ 

l.amtnfuc .U'nUipf^ivut, The continuing education pro/;rams in Denmark 
and Ciennany have a loj^ncal relationship not only to employment but also to 
economic development. Botti the (Germans and the Danes have as an important 
\^ArX of tlie^r permanent continuing education philosophy the training or re- 
training of workers in a sjvcific get)graphical area where local firms or in- 
dustries have been siibject to increasing competitive prc^ssures and as a result 
of sucfi pressures lia\e begun to decline in terms of their levels of output. 
They have provideii retraining and training programs especially tailored to 
the needs of such depressed ec<^numic areas so that workers in those areas can 
fit into an overall economic de\elopment program. Though we here in the 
Hniteil States have talked of just such an effort under various regional and 
national economic de^'elopment plans, the effort has never really succeecied 
(>ecause tfie efforts at training and retraining have never been meshed effective- 
ly with the economic cievelopment objectives of the area or the industries in- 
votveil. We coidd. just as have the Danes and Germans, cievisc continuing 
education programs to ser\'e the economic development objectives of our nation. 
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Toward a New Program in the United SMes 

Over the next several year;;, if \vc in the United States are to deal mure 
efFcvtively with the problems oi unemployment, inflation, low productivity, 
and **hIue<olIaf blues" (worker dissatisfaction), we must move to a different 
philosophy of trainin^^ and educatiofi. The model which has succeeded in 
Western L'urope is based u\xm the effort "to stabilize and expand emphymetu 
and to make it more productive, " wfiile the model which has failed in the 
llntted States seeks "to deal remedially with unemployment:*- 

Tlie steps which should be taken as quickly as possible to redirect our 
efforts include the following; 

L A jxrrmanent education and training law should be enacted, which 
makes it a right for every^ worker over the age of 17 to pursue an education- 
training program. Such a program could he for as long as 24 months, on a 
full'time basis, with all educational costs and a personal income stijX'nd pro- 
vided. The stijx-nd should approximate, on the average, three-fourths of the 
Wijrker's immediately prior employment income; it should relate to the size 
ot the family or number of dej>endents, as well as j^rior employment income, 
with a reastuiable upjKT limit. I'or those with no prior work experierice, a 
stipend slh)uld be j>rovided to uner basu Itvuig needs. This new law should 
sjx-cify that additional funds are to made a\ailab!e for sjx-cial things neces. 
sary for successful education-trauiing pn^gra/iis .uul jMacement; e.g., travel, 
short-perod housing, special tcK?ls, etc. 

2. The new act should federalize all sfatt-LHiemplovment insurance funds 
and convert them into a National I:coni)mk*^Rinty 1 und. The NHSF would 
fund both the new eduratton-tfaming pf4>grain and unemployment security 
benefits. The latter Wi)uld be for those whose uncmpK)yn)ent is probably 
short imvi—(oT those whose reemj^Ioyment in (he same skill, company, (^r 
industry is held to be likely within six months. Two years after enactmen' of 
the new law, the NI:SI' should be suppoiteti by a I.S percent payroll tax. 
shared equally h)' the er^ployer and employee on all wage: up to S9,()0(). 
The objective would be tnat (?f producing sufficient income to fund training 
and stipend costs as well as unemployment security benefits. When one looks 
at the relevant data given (p. 72) for our prt^sent unemployment insurance 
system, it would ^^^txt that the percent payroll tax on all wages up to 
S9,(HK) would more than meet the fmancial demands of the program en- 
Vfsioncd. 

Given the present (1971) distribution of income in the United States, a 
L5 percent tix on all wages and salaries of all income earners would yield a 

•T. \i'\^\\t Hakke. Thf Mtufof! of Manpouet PoIh) (KMaman^i. Mich.; llic In- 
Sfituft, 1969), p. ^H. 
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rtturii of S7^ billion. By I97S this fi^jurc would be appfoxtmatcly $9 billion. 
Thus, a continuing cduatiun and training program costing S6-S7 billion for 
imc percent oi the labt>f force Nf^//iJ ht possible u Uhout usni\^ an) ufivmploy^ 
tmnt hisurance nj^^rff/, if the suggested program were to be placed in 
operation in 1973. 

The unemployment insurance reserves could be set aside to deal with income 
subsidy needs for the short-term unemployed who do not desire or need re- 
training and will be reemployed shortly in the same firm or indust^)^ h% this 
reserve fund is drawn down, it can be repler* hed annually from general 
governmental revenues. 
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3. The new act should, in addition to providing direct funding to students* 
provide for institutional grants to encourage the development, expansion, rnd 
availability of education^training courses and programs designed to meet the 
goals of the act. Basic education in reading, communications, and computati4)n 
is to be the keystone in this effort, Every skill or training program must have 
a reading comprehension unit capable of bringing the student up to the neces- 
sary level of reading competency for skill training. 

4- The acl should stipulate that the student or trainee will receive NESF 
reimbursement for attending any accredited institution of his choice, and that 
the sole criterion for institutional grants is accreditation. Ore should be ex- 
ercised in making grants to ensure that redundant facilities, be they public or 
private, are minimal. All institutional grants should call for the submittal of 
program plans clearly establishing objectives and accountability standards. All 
Uinded institutions should have adequate counseling and placement staffs or 
plans which relate their education-training programs to existing counseling 
and placement resources. If the latter is the case, these interinstitutional ar- 
rangements should be evaluated annually to determine effectiveness. The use 
of private, for-profit educational and training institutions should be enoniraged 
under tfns act. Any sudden increase in the numbers of {H-ople returning into 
educational and skill-training programs will call for the use of all of our 
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facilities. Up until now, our for-profit training institutions have been under- 
utilized by federally funded programs. * Public purse strings have too often been 
limited to public school programs, many of which have been inadequate. The 
iocus should be on how best to train or retrain workers for f^ur nation s man^ 
power needs; this will, of :ourse, mean using for-profit institutions whenever 
their instruction and facilities are best suited to the program at hand. 

5. NESF payments for counseling, testing, and placement should be made 
to all persons or agencies, private as well as public, providing such services. 
The present state employment services should also be reimbursed for i^ounsel- 

^g, testing, and placea ent activities which they are called upon to provide 
for education-training programs under this act. 

6. NESF grants should be made for the establishment of special residential 
'^^^Mcation-training programs. In this case, individual personal income stipends 
N.aa'ld be reduced to reflect the food and housing costs assumed by the res- 
idw.>tial facility. A major group to benefit would be the prison and ex-inmate 
population. Education and training centers could be established in detention or 
correctional institutions, funded under this program, After leaving an institu- 
tion, the ex-inmates would be eligible for subsidized reentr)* (or for many of 
them first cvity) into an educational and training program, 

7. The implementation of this continuing education and training act and 
the utilization of NESF call for a type of administrative organization which 
does not exist at present in any of the executive agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. The organization would need a combination of backgrounds in adult 
education, manpower services, and economic development. For the first 
several years, this new^ program must be free of the shackles of prior agency 
commitments and personnel. In addition, because of its cross-agency responsi- 
bi lilies, it should have the direct support of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
c^ent. Thus, for the first several years of its existence, I suggest that a special 
Bureau of Continuing Training be established in the Office of Management 
and Budget to bring this new program to life. Following an operational ex- 
perience of several years, in which patterns of operation and precedents would 
be established, the function of this bureau could then be moved to a 
regular ageno% or to a newly created agency. 

This nation may be at a juncture in its economic history when it is ready 
to assume the responsibilit)' for the form of continuing education which is 
suggested in this study. To do less will, I believe, cause us to continue to 
waste human resources which we need for our economic health and, perhaps 
more importantly in the long run, our social well-being. Existence alone is 



•■^A. Haney Bt-fitsky, Prhaie Vocaiiorial Schools and Their Siudvrtt^: Umhed Ohjec^ 
f/tef, Unltmhed Opporfunr/res (Cambridge, Mass.: Sthenkman Publishinc G:mpanv, 
1969). 
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never a sign of good health or a viable nitioml spirit. When one looks at 
thv state of our economy and society over the last decade, one is reminded 
of Richard Ht>fstadter's image of the United States in recent years: "The 
nation seems to slouch onward into its uncertain future like some huge inar- 
ticulate beast, t<K) much attainted by wounds and ailments to be robust, but 
too strong and resourceful to succumb."* 



♦■'The Future of American Violence/' Harper's Ma^azhic'. April 1970, p. 5.^. 
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Appendix A 



Extract from JOURNAL OI FICII'L DI: LA RCPLIBLIQIJI- I-RANCAISE 
of July 17, 1971, pages 7035-7046. 

Law No. 71-^7'i of July 16. iy71, {x-rtaim-.g to the organizing of continuous 
proftssHiiul training within the franu-work of continuing tducation. 



PROCEEDINGS PREPARATORY TO THE 
PASSAGE OF LAW NO. 71-575 

Ndiional Assembly: 

Drafting of Law No. 17S4 

Report of M. Sallena>'e on behalf of the Commisstoa on Cultural Affairs 
(No. 1781) 

Discussion on June 7-8, 1971 

Adoption on June 8, 1971. 

Senate: 

Drafting of Law adopted by the National Assembly, No. 299 (1970-1971) 
Report of M. Chauvin on behalf of the Commission on Cultural Affairs, 
No. 323 (1970-1971) 

Opinion of the Finance Commission, No. 321 (1970-1971) 
Discussion on June 17-18, 1971 
Adoption, June 18, 197 L 

Niitiottal Assembly: 

Presentation of the Law as modified by the Scn:iiQ (No. 1862) 

Report of Sallenave un behalf of the Commission on Cultural Affairs 
(No. 1876) 

Discussion and adoption on June 23, 1971. 
Senate: 

Presentation of the Law as modified by the National Assembly, No 360 
(1970^1971) ^ 

Report of M. Chauvin, on behalf of the Commission on Cultural Affairs 
No. 378 (1970-1971) 

Discussion and adoption on June 28, 1971. 
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Report ut' M, Sallcnave un behalf of thf.* Joint Commission (No. 1942) 
Discussion and adoption un June 30 i97 1 . 

Senate: 

Report of M. Chauvin on behalf of the Joint Commission, No. 389 (1970- 
1971) 

Discussion and adoption on June 30, 1971. 



The National Assembly and the Senate have adopted and 
The President of the Republic has enacted the Law whose contents are 
given below: 

Article I. Ongoing occupational training constitutes a national obligation. 
It relates to an initial training period and successive training periods for adults 
and for voung j^ople already engaged in a livelihood or who are about to be 
so engaged. These training periods constitute ongoing occupational training. 

Ongoing occupational training is one feature of the subject of continuing 
education. Its object is to permit an adaptation of workers to changes in tech- 
n que and working conditions, to promote their social advancement by giving 
them access to other levels of society and occupational qualification and to 
permit them to make their contribution to cultural, economic and social 
development. 

The state, local communities, public institutions, professional organizations, 
unions and private companies, as well as corporations have all concurred in 
their statements on this matter. 

Section I. Occupational Training Institutions 

Article 2. The occupational training and social advancement has been the 
object of a coordinated and concerted policy, especially in organizations rep- 
resenting employers .7nd salaried workers, zs well as independent workers. 

To this end the Prime Minister has created an Interministerial Committee, 
of which the Minister of National Edurition is the Vice President, and a 
[x*rmanent group of high officials, the chairman of which is appointed by the 
Prime Minister. These bodies arc assisted in elaborating and applying policies 
with respect to occupational tiaining, social advancement and employment by 
a national council on occupational training, social advancement and employ- 
ment, which brings together representatives of public authorities, of profes- 
sional organizations, and of interested trade unions. 

In line with the same principles, regional and departmental committees 
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have been instituted in the areas of occupational traininc, social advancement 
and employment. 

The organizational methods and the functioning of the above-mentioned 
committees and councils are established by a decree. 

Article 3. The Interministerial Committee on occupational training and 
social advancement, guided by the requirements of social advancement and 
of cultural, economic and social development, determines priorities of policy 
for the public authorities, with a view to the following: 

To promote agencies for occupational training and social advancement. 

To use financial or technical assistance to sustain the various enterprises 
begun in this area. 

These rious agencies ^rd enterprises can also have a bearing both on the 
training of trainees and thai of the educators themselves. 

Section II. Standards of Occupational Training 

Article 4. The agencies for occupational training and social advancement 
mentioned in Article 1 above can make standards their objective, These stan- 
dards are two-sided or many-sided. In particular, these define the following: 

The nature, objective, duration, and enrollment of the proposed courses 
of instruction. 

The pedagogical resources and the techniqr.es by which they are applied. 

Stipulations concerning the assuming of responsibility for expenses in the 
pedagogical training of educators, and their remuneration. 

As regards salaries a.-.d other assistance, such as the situation merits in 
each case, to the latter as they pursue their proposed courses of study, especially 
leaves of absence, special adjustments or reductions in the work schedule, of 
which they shall be the beneficiaries as a result of applying legislative, regu- 
latory or contractual provisions. 

Methods of testing a-.hievements and definition of what constitutes certifica- 
tion of the training imparted. 

The distribution of financial load with respect to the conducting of courses 
and remuneration of trainees and, where required, the construrting and 
equipping of training centers. 

Methods of amicably resolving problems that may arise in connection with 
fulfilling a given standard. 

Article 3. Corporations, groups of corporations, associations, institutions 
and private companies, professional organizations, labor unions or fraternal 
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organizations, UkuI cominunitits, public institutions, especially chambers of 
coninKTcc aiui otiter local associati4)ns of businesses, trades, and agriculture, 
as well as institutions dependent on these, shall serve as agencies for the 
meeting of these standards, both as applicants tor training and as providers 
i»f technical or tinancial assistance in carrying out the programs, or as con- 
ductors of the training program, 

ArticU' Institutions of public instruction, the French Office for Radio 
and lelevision, and community centers for the occupational training oi 
adults subsidized by the Ministry of Labor, of employment, and of population 
shall act as agents within the frameuork o[ standards set up in accordance 
with Article -1 above: 

a) With one of the organizations iipplying for training as envisioned in 
Article ^; 

b) With the state when the agencies are organized at its initiative, 
so as to contribute not only to their particular objective of continuing educa- 
tion but also to the development of agencies for continuing occupational 
training such as those for which the standards provide, by means of their 
personnel and material resources. 

Section III* Leave of Absence for Training 

Aii/cle 7. 

I. Throughout their occupational life, salaried workers not belonging to 
the categi^ries mentioned in Section VH of the present law and desiring 
ci>urses of training approved by the state under the terms of the present 
article shall have the right, upon filing a request with their employer, to a 
leave of absence. 

The only persons who are not entitled to receive pay during this leave of 
absence are tfiose workers who have already received certification for a pro- 
hniged jxTiod of training or a professional diploma within the past three 
\cars, as well as those whose seniority in the company is less than two years. 

II. In institutions with UK) or more salaried workers, when several workers 
fulfilling the requirements stipulated in paragraph I of the present article 
apply for a leave of absence for training, compliatice with certain requests 
can be tleferred so that the percentage of workers absent at any one time 
from the institution shall not exceed 2% of the total number of workers in 
said institution, 

III. In institutions employing less than 100 salaried workers, compliance 
with such requests can be deferred if the numbCi.' of hours of absence re- 
quested exceeds of the total number of hours worked per year. 
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Nevertheless, the number of hours of absence to which the salaried 
workers this institution are entitled can at their request be accumulated 
from one year to another, as long as the accumulation does not exceed four 
years. 

IV. This leave of absence corresponds to the duration of the course of 
training, but shall not exceed one year if the training involves a full-time 
continuing program i)f training, or 1,200 hours if the instruction consists of 
a training cycle involving a discontinuous period of training or part-time 
instruction. 

However, this leave of absence can exceed one year or 1,200 hours if it 
has to do with a course in '^occupational advancement" in the sense defined 
by Article 10 below and is on the special listing given in Article 24 of the 
present law. 

V. Payment for the requested leave of absence shall be legally required, 
except in cases where the employer is convinced, after consultation with the 
board or, where no such board exists, wMth representatives of the union, that 
this absence could have detrimental effects on production and the conduct of 
the business. If disputes arise, the factorj' inspector responsible for the area 
in which the business is located can be informed by one of the parties involved 
and can be called in as an arbiter. 

VL The duration of this leave of absence is not to be counted as part of 
the employee s annual paid vacation. This leave of absence is to be considered 
comparable to working time when determining the annual paid vacation to 
which the employee is entitled. 

The same analogy applies to the rights of the salaried worker as these 
belate [sic] to his seniority in the company. 

VII. Tlie workers undergoing this leave of absence can be remunerated 
by their emj '.oyers by applying ' terms of the contract. The state can re- 
munerate or share in the remUi;v*ation, under conditions provided for in 
Section VI of the present law. 

VIII. The approval provided for under paragraph I of the present Article 
shall be granted by a decision of the Prime Minister after consultation with 
the permanent group pr4>vided for in Article 2, taking into account the im- 
portance of the training course for ongoing occupational training. 

IX. For employees of businesses that have not entered into a binding 
agreement in lais area between the most representative professional organiza- 
tions and unions at the national level, a decree of the Council of State shall 
define the following in particular: 

1. The rules according to which determinations are to be made for the 



establishment (where the leave of absence provisions of Article 8 do not 
apply) [punctuation supplied} of the maximum percentage of workers 
qualified at any given time to an authi)ri2ed leave of absence, or the maximum 
percentage of working hours that may be affected over a period of a year 
or several years, in fulfillment of their right to such a leave of absence. 

2. The conditions and deadlines for filing a recjuest with the employer, as 
a function of the length of the training period as well as the deadline for a 
rcii{x)nse to the application by the employer, 

3. Conditions under which the employer can, as the case requires, defer the 
leave of absence iiue to the necessities imposed by the nature of his business 
or his use of the services performed by the employc*e. 

4. The rules by which determination is made of the schedule of leaves of 
absence on the part of a worker, such as may be claimed within the framework 
of tlic preseiit law, irrespective o{ those leaves of absence to which he would 
have been prcxiously entitled under the terms of Article 8. 

X. The salaried employees provided for by the first paragraph of the 
present Article can, within the framework of contractual agreements, obtain 
a leave of absence for the purpose of exercising the function of a trainer, 
either within the business itself or in certain institutions and centers pro- 
vided for under Article 6, as well as in those which dispense training in ac 
cordance with Article 5. 

Salaried workers on a leave of absence for the purpose of serving as trainers 
need not allow for any determination of the number of those qualified for a 
leave of absence for training, such as would be determined by applying the 
rules provided for under points II and III above. 

Article 8, 

I. Salaried employees not possessing a professional certificate or not en- 
titled to an apprenticeship contract have the right, during the first two years 
of their employment by the company and until they have reached the age of 
20, to take a leave of absence that will j^rmit them to pursue training courses 
apprincd by the state under the terms of the present Article. The employer 
may not withhold payment for such a leave of absence. 

II. The duration of this leave of absence, which may not exceed 100 hours 
per year, cannot be figured as part of *he worker's paid vacation for that 
year. This leave of absence shall be counted as part of the number of working 
days used in calculating the amount of paid vacation to which the interested 
party is entitled. 

The same inclusion shall apply to calculations of the employee's seniority 
in the company. 
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IIL In cases where disputes arise with respect to the application of the 
present Article, the plant inspector haxing competence for the business in 
question may be contacted by one of the parties involved and may be called 
in as an arbiter. 

IV. The approval provided for in paragraph I of the present Article is 
granted by a decision of Prime Minister, after consultation with the permanent 
group provided for in Article 2, taking into consideration the importance of 
the training for the employee*s ongoing occupational growth. 

V, A decree in the Council of State shall determine the measures by which 
the present Article is to be applied; in particular, they shall determine the 
following: 

1. The minimum period of employment by the company which shall 
entitle the claimant to a leave of absence, 

2. The conditions and deadlines for presenting an application to the em- 
ployer, as well as the deadlines for a response on the part of the latter. 

3» The conditions under which the employer can, as the situation requires, 
defer the leave of absence on account of necessities peculiar to his business or 
his use of the employee's services. 

Section IV, Assistance From the State 

Arikh 9, The i j'c shall cooperate in financing agencies for occupational 
training and socia! vlv..ncement, in line with priorities and criteria for media- 
tion, as delir r ^ by liit Interministerial Committee on occupational training 
and social advancement, after discussion with the professional organizations 
and unions within the context of instances provided for this purpose. 

The financial contribution granted by the state can pertain to the cost of 
C4)nducting the training courses as well as when circumstances require, the 
cost of constructing or equipping the centers of training. 

For this purpose the Prime Minister or the appropriate ministers of the 
Cabinet, when applying Article 4 of the present law, shall draw up standards, 
the details of which are to be defined by decree. 

When these standards apply to training centers administered by one or 
more businesses, they shall be subjeaed, before their final drafting, to dis- 
cussion by the board or boards of the interested company or companies, by 
applying the provisions of the third paragraph Article 2 of the ordinance 
of February 22, 1945, as amended by Article 2 of Law No. 66-427 of June 
18, 1966. 

The state also shares in the cost of remunerating trainers for occupational 
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instructiim in accordance with the rules determined in accordance with [sic] 
Section VI of the present law, 

.^f'fiilt' 10, l-inanci-il assistance from the state can he granted for any of 
the tyjK'S of training agencies listed below: 

1. Courses of training categorized as ''transitional" and 'preventive", 
o{H*n to persons less than 18 years of age. The purpose of the first category is 
to prepare salaried workers whose employment has been interrupted due to 
job requirements of a differing nature or to allow owners of farms and un- 
salaried members of their families or members of unsalaried, nonagricultural 
occupations to enter new lines of occupational activit)-; the second category 
of courses is designed to reduce the risk of disqualification due to the develop- 
ment of new techniques and organizational structures, to workers threatened 
with dismissal, by preparing them for a change of activity, either within the 
framework of the same company or elsewhere. 

2. Training courses categorized as ' adaptational". The purpose of these 
courses is to give easier access to one's present job or to a n^w job for workers 
presently employed and paid by their company, especially young people with 
a professional certification. 

3. Courses categorized as "for occupational advancement*', open both to 
salaried and unsalaried employees, for the sake of helping them to increase 
their level of qualifications. 

4. Courses categorized as "for maintaining or improving knowledge'*, 
open to salaried employees under a work contract or to unsalaried employees, 
for the sake of maintaining or improving their present qualifications and 
cultural level. 

5. Courses for preliminary training, training, preparation for a professional 
livelihood or specialization, open to young people from 16 to 18 years of age 
who have no work contract. 

ztrLrli^ II. Funds made available by the state for financing agencies for 
ong(ung occupational training are assigned to the service budget of the Prime 
Minister or to the budget of the appropriate Cabinet members. 

A statement summarizing the funds needed for the coming year and re- 
stating the job description of those who received grants during the previous 
year and the year now in pnigress will be presented each year a^ supporting 
evidence for a Bill of Appropriation, This statement will also describe the 
use of the employer's share of contributioiis as this applies to Section V of 
the present law. 

At'/h'Ie 12. I'unds corresponding to the responsibility assumed by the 
state, as this applies to paragraph[s} 2 and 3 of Article 9 above, are included 
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in the Prime Minister's budget undei* the heading of "Funds fur Occupa- 
tional Training and Social Advancement**, 

These funds may also be used to underwrite the financing of studies or 
controlled experiments. 

Funds relating to payments and allowances furnished directly by the state 
to occupational training instructors or reimbursed by the state as an applica- 
tion of the present law, belong to the budget of the Prime Minister. 

Section V. The Share Paid by Employers 
for the Financing of Ongoing Occupational Training 

Arfkle 13- Ever)' employer with a minimum of ten salaried workers, 
with the exception of the state itself, local communiiies, and their public in- 
stitutions of an administrative nature, must assist in the development of on^ 
going occupational training by contributing each year to the financing of 
training agencies of the type defined in Article 10 of the present law. 

Article 14- The employers must set aside for the financing of training 
agencies provided for in Article 15 an amount which in 1972 shall represent 
at least 0,80% total salaries paid during the current year, as defined by 
Article 231-1 of the general revenue code. This rate will be increased by 
2% by 1976. 

This obligation may be met as follows: 

L By financing training agencies patroni^ced by their own personnel. 

These agencies are to be organi..ed either within the company or by the 
application of standards drawn up in conformit}^ to the provisions of Section 
II of the present law. 

Expenses incurred in this connection by the company are retained in their 
entirety, without deducting any assistance that may be received from the state 
under the terms of the present law. 

When the training agencies are organized within the company, these ex- 
penses can he allocated as program operating expenses, payment of instructors, 
and equipment and materials, whenever such materials are used exclusively 
for the training program. 

When the training agencies are organized outside the company, under con* 
tracts of one year's duration or longer* the expenses charged on a sharing 
basis, as instituted by this section of the present law. shall correspond in part 
to fees paid by the company and in part to training expenses incurred by the 
training organization in its performance of said contracts, which shall include 
those relating Lo equipment and materials. 
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2. By a)iurihutin|{ to compcnsation-tfainini; funds, is provided for by 
Arlivit ^2 of the present law. 

^ Hy maktUM payments, up to a limit i^f ion nf tou\ shareholcfin^^H for 
the iurrent year, to or^anizUiiHis which are either approved at the national 
level in |^ro{M)rtion to their ini|>ortanie as a^aiuieti for the on^oin^ mcupa^ 
Uoiul trainin^i; of workcr^i or agencies whose imj^oriance at the regional level 
IS retopii/eil hy the prefect of that region upon recommendation hy the 
rejiional tomniission on occupational training, stKial advancement and com- 
jxtent employment, in cimfi^rmity with the objectives defined in the first 
paragraph of Article 1 of the present law. 

rU/hlv n. Fmployeri with at least ^0 salaried employees cannot be 
regarded as basing conformed to tfie provisions of this setlion of the present 
law unless, fiaving satisfied the obligation provided for in Article 14. they 
can demonstrate that the Board of Directors of the company has considered 
the partiiular problems fated by the company in relation to on^U)in^: cKCupa- 
ttonal trainin^i: .hmnn the year in which they stx^k to be excused from the 
above obh^anon and bc>fore they have made overall decisions with respect 
to the apphtation <>f the present Jaw, 

Hmplijycrs are excusui from presc^nting sucfi proof u{>on producing a state- 
ment of insolvency, as provided for under Article 15-1 of the Ordinance of 
lebruar)' 22, 194% amended by Law No. 66-427 of June 18, 1966. 

Ayf/fU- in. 

I. When the exj>enseN demonstrated by the employer in applying Article 
1 1 are less than the share of funding determined by said Article, the em- 
ployer is resj^)nsible for making a payment to the treasurer equal to the 
difference that has been ascertained. 

In cases where the employer docs not give proof in fulfillment of the 
terms of Article I^, the payment for which he is rc^fvinsible under the terms 
of the preccihng paragraph shall be raised to *^()^;. This increase cannot be 
less than half of tlie share due for the year under consideration. 

The payment becomes due and payable at the same time that the declaration 
prtivuled for under Article 19 is filed. 

l^Jis payment is recorded and collected in accordance with those methods 
and under the securities, guarantees an<i sanctions that apply to taxes on 
business profits. 

n. riaims arc presented, prepared and judged in the same manner as that 
o( taves levied on business profits. Decisions are Ci^mmunaated via the depart- 
ment in t harge of examining the validity of ex{>enses incurred under the terms 
ot Artule 14, when the tietision of the ctmrt pertains to the amount of ex- 
pense tl)at tile emph^yer agrees to share. 
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Article 17. Employers who over the course of a year incur expenses 
amounting to more than that provided for under the terms of Article 14 of 
the present law may report the excess amount over ihe subsequent three- 
year jx*riud. 

Article ts, Payments made by employers under the heading of a "para- 
fiscal" tax aI!o<atcd to iKCupatiunal training are taken into account by calculate 
ing the "appointed share*' in accordance with Article 13 above. 

Article !9, 

I. Employers are required to remit to the competent revenue office a 
statement in duplicate which indicates among other things the amount 
of the appointed share for which they are responsible and the effectively 
current expenses in accordance with Article 14. 

The declaration of employers mentioned in Article n n^-jst be accompanied 
either by the minutes of deliberations by the board or a report of insolvenc)-. 

U. The statement provided for in paragraph I above must he preserved at 
the latest by April S of the year following that in which the expenses defined 
under Article 14 have L>een incurred. 

If the business becomes involved in a suspension of payments or bank* 
ruptcy suit, the statement pertaining to the current year and, where required, 
that pertaining [to} the preceding year are filed within ten days of the 
suspension of payments or bankruptcy action. In the event of the decease of 
the employer, these statements are to be filed within six months following 
the date of decease. 

In case of court settlement or complete liquidation of goi>ds, the state- 
ment is to be submitted within ten days of the date of judgment. 

Article 20. Tlte agents commissioned by the [preft^ct] can require the em- 
ployer to show proof that he has satisfied the obligatiims imposed by Articles 
14 and n of the present law and may make the necessary investigations. 

These agents are subject to the rules of professional secrecy and the limita- 
tions determined by the general revenue code. 

Article 21. The prt)visions of this section of the present law shall take 
effect as of January I, 1972. 

For each of the years 197}, 1974 and 1975 the amount of shared revenue 
provided for under Article 14 of the present law will be determined by 
financial law, in accordance with the present need ftir ongoing oirupational 
training. 

Article 22. Certain decrees by the Council of State shall determine, as 
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needed, the conditions under which the present stxtion shall be applied, 
partiiuUrly :he tollowinjg: 

hellnition of expense's envisioned in p.uagraph I of Article 14 above. 

Conditiooii of the approval provided tor undei paragraph 3 of Article 1 4. 

Conditions under which the provisions of Article l"* alcove shall applied 
to companies employing less than ^0 salaried workers, in which the establish- 
ment of a board is not obligatory. 

Tile methods of setting up the pro^^ram and the content of the statement 
provided for under Article 19 as well as the receipt of revenues by those 
competent to receive this statement. 

Section VI. Financial Assistance Granted 
to Occupational Training Instructors 

Art wit 2^. The state, employers* workers, and organizations who Ix/ar the 
res|>onsibility of providing com|xfnsation to unemployed workers shall assist, 
in accordance with methods suited to each of the categories of training defined 
in Article H) above, in financing the payment of occupational training in- 
stfuctors. 

Under certain conditions defined by decree of the Councd of State, the 
instructor is entitled to a loan granted by the state or by tlr .>rganizations 
that have been approved for receiving assistance funds from the «tate. 

This loan may be allowed to accumulate along side the indemnities that 
may be collected in accordance with the provisions of this section of the 
present law. 

Arficli 24' In order to be entitled to assistance from the state* workers 
must take training courses that corres{X)nd to the categories defined in Article 
10 above. 

These courses must meet the following conditions: 

Thiiy must be in accord with standards set up by the stale and must provide 
for revenue sharing as a means of remunerating the instructors. 

They must be approved. 

They must also be listed in one of the following special categories: 

Courses for occupational advancement, leading directly to the compensa- 
tion provided for in Articles 30 and 31 belov . 

Courses f<^r tfie maintenance and improvement of knowledge, leading 
directly to a compensatitm calculated under the conditions s|m^ified in Article 
35 below. 
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Transitional courses in the sense of paragraph I, Article 10 above, organized 
in community occupational training centers for adults within the jurisdiction 
of the Ministr)^ of Labor, employment and population, are approved by 
that office. 

The assistance of the state in remunerating instructors is determined for 
eadi categor)' of courses, under the conditions defined in the above articles. 

Arlicle 25, 

I. Workers who take a transitional course, as defined in paragraph 1 of 
Article 10 above, receive, when this is a full-time program, a remuneration 
calculated on the basis of the length of their legal work week, this being the 
number of hours of instruction given by the training center, and by reference 
to an established scale: 

1. For salaried workers, in dependence on the salary' of their last position. 

2. For unsalaried agricultural workers, in dependence [on} usual minimum 
income. 

3. For unsalaried nonagricultural workers, in dependence on income tax 
withheld, as a basis for calculating health insurance contributions according to 
the schedule set up by Law No. 66-509 of July 1 2, 1966, 

This remuneration may in no case be less than 90% of the minimum income 
normally received. This may also constitute a ceiling. 

Workers who receive training on a half-time basis are to receive a propo^-- 
tional remuneration calculated under conditions set forth above and on the 
basis of a period of time fixed by decree. 

II. Similarly, workers who take transitional course of training in accor- 
dance with paragraph I of the present Article: 

1. Young people who satisfy conditions for the receipt of public unem^ 
ployment assistance. 

2. Young people whose admission to the course occurs less than one year 
after completing service with the national government. 

3. Mothers of families who wish to take a job that requires a certain level 
of qualification. 

4. Unmarried women who have accepted or are acrepting the responsibility, 
legally or de facto, for a third person in their family circle. 

Instructors covered by the terms of the present Article are remunerated at 
a rate proportional to their usual minimum income. 

Women coring for three children or. when they are heads of famiiie«5, 
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have the responsibility for at least one child are entitled to an additional 
remuneration. 
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Aftide 26, The state shall reimburse companies for each wt>rker who takes 
a preventive course, as defined in paragraph 1 of Article 10 above, and will 
continue to remunerate such companies, according' to the conditions laid down 
in their work contract, by an amount calculated in terms of salary paid. 

Article 27, The scale of remuneration provided for under point one of 
paragraph I of Articie 2'^ above includes increased rates granted to salaried 
workers who were dismissed after less than six months, for other than dis- 
ciplinary reasons, or who are taking a transitional course of instruction oiganized 
in line with the standards set up in the first Article of Law No. 63-1240 of 
December 18, 1963, relating to national employment funds. 

AriicU' 2S. The amount of remunerative payments provided for under 
Articles 2*>-27 abiwe shall include a contribution from the state and, where 
required, that of coalition organizations set up with the common conseii* of 
professional organizations and unions. 

In the latter case, a standard approved both by the state and said organiza- 
tions shall determine the manner in which tliey share in financing the compen- 
sations paid to instructors. 

Article 29, Workers who take adapfational courses as defined in para- 
graph 2 of Article ID above, are remunerated by their employer under the 
conditions provided for by their work contract. The state may accept part uf 
the responsibility for this remuneration. 

Article 30. Workers who follow a course for professional advancement 
as listed in the S{>ecial categor)- of the third paragraph of Article 24 above, 
when they are not covered by a work contract or when their work contract 
does not involve remuneration, they shall collect a monthly compensation. 

The amount of tl ' compensation, w^hich shall vary in accordance wath the 
level of training received and which cannot be less th*ia the usual minimum 
salarv^ is determined each year, taking into account the growth in the ceiling 
of social security contributions. 

Nevertheless, for certain priods of training lasting less than one year the 
compens.ition may be calculated under conditions prescribed by Article 25 above. 

Receipt of the compensation provided for in the present Article shall not be 
an obstacle to obtaining loans, as established by Article 23 of the present law. 

Article 3L The state shall reimburse companies for each salaried wotker 
who follows a course for occupational advancement included in the special 
list of line three, Article 24 above, and the remuneration shall continue, for 
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an amount equal to the compensation provided for in the preceding; Article, 
within the limits of the salary paid, 

The salaried worker shall receive from the state, when his remuneration is 
less than the com|^nsation provided for above, a supplementary compensation, 
the amount of which is equal to the difference between the compensation 
granted to instructors not covered by a work contract and the amount of his 
actual remuneration. 

Ariicie 32. When workers entitled by virtue of legislative, regulatory or 
contractual provisions to a leave of absence to pursue training courses for 
maintaining or improving knowledge, as defined by point 4 of Article 10 
above, shall receive, by reason of an obligation contracted by the employer, 
either a substitutional remuneration pafd by an insurance-training fund or, in 
the absence ^f such a fund, the remuneration provided for by their work con- 
tract, the state may take responsibility for a portion of their remuneration, 
under conditions determined by paragraphs I and II below. 

I. The insurance-training fund is fed by contributions which may be paid by 
the employers and siilaried workers m accordance with terms stipulated by 
the actions w^hich created the fund. These are to be used exclusively for the 
financing of the operating expenses of training courses and, during the in- 
structional periods, to cover the salary as well as the contributions incumbent 
upon employers by virtue of their social obligations and the tax on salaries, 
when these continue to apply by virtue of paragraph II of Article I of Law No, 
68-1043 of November 29, 1968, relating to various provisions in the economic 
and financial realm. 

On condition that the insurance-training fund is distinct from that of the 
enterprise and that it does not reserve the ownership and disposition of money 
paid into it, the amount of contributions for which employers are responsible 
shall not be subject to social security contributions or, where applicable, to the 
salary tax. Under the same conditions, they are deductible from income subject 
to income tax or corporation tax on the part of the employer Contributions 
made by the workers are deductible from the taxable income of the interested 
parties, 

IL In cases where, due to the absence of an insurance^training fund, workers 
are entitled to a continuance of the remuneration provided for by their work 
contract, the state may assist in this remuneration if the courses pursued are 
included in a list established jointly by the employers, organisations and 
salaried workers unions. 

Article ii. Salaried workers entitled to a leave of absence without remunera- 
tion for the purpose of taking courses for the maintenance or improvement of 
knowledge, included in the special list provided for in line 3 of Article 24 
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above, nuy receive an hourly compensation, calculated on the basis of their 
usual minimum salarj\ 

Ar/hit' ^4. When members of unsalaried occupations follow courses of 
instruction for the maintenance or improvement of knowledge, as defined in 
paragraph 4 of Article 10 above, the state may assume responsibility for a part 
of their remuneration, on condition that a fund for the same purpose as that 
provided for in Article 32 has been set up by and for the interested parties. 

Arf/cie 3^, Young people 16-18 years of age who have not entered an 
apprenticeship contract and have not fulfilled the conditions that would entitle 
them to public assistance for unemployment, shall be entitled, when taking 
courses involvinj^ preliminar)' training, job training, preparation for profes- 
sional life, or s{>€cia!ization, as defined by paragraph 5 cf Article 10 above, to 
comi>ensations and social benefits equivalent to allowances and benefits allotted 
to college students taking technical courses. 

Ne\ertlielcss, until a date to be set by decree, compensations exceeding those 
prin ided for in the preceding paragraphs may be provided only on a temporary 
basis. Their r.ite i% to be iixed once a year, taking account of the growth in 
maximum contributions to social security. 

The interested parties are covered by health insurance, so that they shall have 
the same type of rights as their parents with respect to sxial securit)*. They shall 
apply directly to the family allowance service. 

Ariiilv i6. Trainees possessing a work contract shall remain under the 
social security system, from which their salaried activity shiU be remunerated. 

Trainees who are not under a work contract and lack the qualifications for 
such a contract shall, taking account of the nature of activities for which the 
training course will prepare them, be affiliated either with the social security 
system or with the salaried agricultural workers social insurance program, or 
the st>cial security system for unsalaried agricultural occupations, or with the 
social security* system for unsalaried nonagricultural occupations, or the special 
SiX'ial secarity system for French sailors. 

I'i^r trainees belonging to the general social security system, the state shall 
sliare the social security contributions for which employers are responsible, in 
the same propi>rtion as for the remunerations. When the trainees are not under 
a work contract, the social security contributions shall be made in a lump sum, 
the amount being fixed by decree. 

For trainees who do not belong to the general system, decrees shall determine 
the conditions under which the state shall assume total or partial responsibility 
for social security contributions. 

Article ,>7, Paragraph 2 of Article L. 4i6, Section I, Book IV of the social 
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security code, relating to occupational accidents and illnesses, applies to all 
trainees included in the province of this section of the present law. 

Ar^/cle 38. Transportation expenses incurred by the workers in their at* 
tendance of the training sessions, which are the subicct of this section of the 
present law, as well as for the return trip and for relocation, depending [on} 
the requirements of said courses, shall be subject to a lot U ^ r partial reimburse- 
ment. 

Ar/icle 39. All of the court actions that occur in connection with liquida- 
tion, the payment and reimbursement of remunerations and compensations 
provided for by this section of the present law, as well as payment and the 
assumption of responsibility for social security and occupational accident con- 
tributions, belong to the competence of courts at the judiciary level. 

Arncle 40. 

I Decrees issued by the Council of State shall determine, as needed, the 
procedures by which this section of the present law shall be applied, and in 
particular: 

The conditions for approval, as provided for in paragraph two of Article 
24 above. 

The conditions for allocation and procedures for payment of remunerations 
or compensations, as provided for in Articles 25-28, 30 and 35 above. 

The conditions under which the state shall assume partial responsibility for 
remunerations as provided for in Articles 29, 31, 32, 33 and 34 above. 

The conditions under which the state shall assume responsibility for social 
security contributions pertaining to the remuneration of trainees, as provided 
for by Article 36 above 

The conditions for reimbursement for travel expenses, mentioned in Article 
38 above. 

IL The following shall be determined by decree; 

The amount or rate of remuneration or compensation as provided for in 
Articles 2'^^^28, 30 and 35, already cited. 

The portion of remunerations to be borne by the state in fulfillment of 
Article 29 and 32-34, already cited. 

Ill Decisions of the Prime Minister, taken after counsel with tnc prominent 
group of high functionaries set up under Article 2 of the present law, shall 
determine the following: 

The approved list r ^ovided for in paragraph 2 of Article 24 above. 

List of occupational advancement courses and courses for the maintenance 
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and impro\emenl of knowledge, provided for in paragraph 3 of Article 24 
above. 

The list of short-term training {Miriods, of less than one >car duration, 
paragraph 3 of Article 30 above. 

Section VIL Provisions Relating to Agencies 
Representing the State and Local Communities 

Article 41. The state shall institute on behalf of its agents a coordinated 
policy for occupational training and social advancement, similar in scope and 
means employed to that envisioned under Article 2 of the present law. This 
policy shall take into account the specific nature of the public office involved. 

After consultation with the highest council of the public office* a decree 
in the Council of State shall determine the conditions under which the ap- 
propriate training and advanced training agencies within the province of the 
national agents are to be defined, encouraged, and coordinated. 

Arrich^ 42, The state officials ma)% at the instigation of the administration* 
participate either as trainees or as educators in the programs or courses for 
ongoing occupational training; they may also be authorized to participate at 
their request in such prognmis or courses, either as trainees or as educafors. 

After consultation with the upjx-r council of the public office involved, 
decrees by the Council of State shall determine the conditions under w^hich 
the present Article shall applied, especially with respect to the conditions 
for admission to these programs or courses, the position of interested officials, 
and, where required, their remuneration for such periods of study or teaching. 

ArticU' 43. Decrees by the Council of State shall determine the particular 
procedures for the ongoing occupational training of civil servants not connected 
with the national government. These shall be set up after consultation v (th the 
upper council of the public office involved. 

Article 44. Regional administrative institutions created by decree shall 
contribute funds to ensure the recruitment and training of certain groups be- 
longing to category A, to be designated by decree of the Council of State. 
Tljese may also lend their assistance to the ongoing occupational training of 
officials and agents of the state, 

The number of jxJsitions reser^^d each year in each of the groups envisioned 
in paragraph I above for students of the institution shall be determined by 
decree. 

Admission to regional administrative institutes shall be granted on the basis 
of two comjx^titivc examinations. 

The tirst examination shall be reserved for candidates holding diplomas 
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from institutions of higher learning or recognized equivalents, determined by 
decree; the second examination shall be reserxvd, according to conditions de- 
termined by decree, to certain candidates employed in civil or military ser\'ice 
for a minimum term. 

The proportion of positions offered under the terms of each of the examina- 
tions is to be determined by decree. 

These institutions may lend their assistance to the ongoing occupational 
training of local community officials. 

Ankle 43. Decrees of the Council of State shall determine the conditions 
under which local community' officials and agents of local public institutions 
may be entitled to the provisions of this section of the present bw. Labor 
organizations shall be consulted, as well as competent organizations of a 
coalitional nature. ^ 

Section VIIL Miscellaneous Provisions 

Arfkle 46. In order to improve the performance of agricultural occupations, 
the state shall contribute, in alliance with general vocational orgafiizations, 
under conditions determined by Section IV of the present law, to the financing 
of organized courses of instruction, for the purpose of ensuring the training, 
the maintenance and improvement of skills, or the advancement of farmers, 
salaried employees of farm enterprises, agricultural [assistants}, and workers in 
para-agricultural occupations, in centers for occupational training for the social 
advancement of agricultural workers, and in promotional institutions. 

Independently of the sanctions provided under Article 4 for various occupa- 
tional training agencies, certain of the latter may be applied to the preparation 
for certification in schools of higher learning and agricultural technical schools. 

Furthermore, in conformity to the provisions of Articles 52 and 34 above, 
the state may share financially in the insurance-training fund created for pro- 
fessionals in this area. 

The conditions under which the teaching institutions and public and private 
organs for occupational advancement and conversion will be invoked so as to 
facilitate the acquirement of nonagricultural occupational qualifications for 
rural young people and for farmers and salaried agricultural workers, these 
being the subject of measures coordinated among the various ministerial depart- 
ments involved. 

Arrkle 47. In order to facilitate admission to the offices of business heads 
in the area of occupational specialties and to assure the advance^* training and 
professional qualifications of business heads in this area and of their salaried 
employees, the state shall share, under conditions determined by Section IV 
above, in the financing of courses of instruction designed for this purpose. 
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The state may also share in the financing of the insurance-training fund 
proviiled for under Articles 32 and 34 al>ovt% created for the professional area 
of work. 

Chambers uf the skilled trades are authorized to allocate additional funds 
by adding to the tax base, in order to priwide the additional money. 

Arfkk 48. The state shall provide financial assistance in the training of 
workers an provided for under Articles 4C and 47, who are chosen to discharge 
res{x)nsibilities to Ial>or or professional organizations. 

This training may he provided by centers created by the professional organiza- 
tions or lal>or unions, or organizations recognized by these. These centers shall 
be aquired {sic] to have the approval of the cabinet ministries involved. Gov- 
ernment aid is granted within the framework of standards set up in compliance 
with Article 4 of the present law. 

The necessary credit entries are to be added i budget of the ministries 
invoU'ed. 

Ariidc 49. A national foundation for instruction in business administra- 
tion shall f have] for its objective the development of skills in administrative 
methods and the managing of businesses, and of promoting the training of 
officials tucupying posit iiins of responsibilitj'. 

Avndi' 50. The ongoing txcupational training policy shall share in equip- 
ping training agencies organized in compliance with Article n of Law No. 
70-596 of July 9» 1970, relating to national ser\'ice. 

ArfJcle 5/. Determinations shall be made by decree, as needed, of methods 
for applying the present law to salaried employees engaged in activities which 
by their nature to a scattering {sic} or permanent mobility of ]>ersonneK despite 
their continuous occupation by a single employer. 

Arfh'h' ^ J. A decree of the Council of State shall provide Sections III and 
V of the present lav.' with those adaptations required to make them applicable 
in 4»\ cr.se.is pro\ inccs, which shall take effect on the same day as in continental 
I'rance. 

Ar//iii^ "^.i. All legislative provisions contrary to the provisions of the 
present law are hereby abrogated, especially Article 4 and those following of 
L.;w No, 63.1240 of December 18, 1963. relating to the national employment 
fuiuK as well as Law No, ^9-960 of July 3K 1959, relating to various pro- 
visinns in the area of social advancement, Law No. 66-892 of December 3, 
1066, on professional orientation and training programs, and Law No. 68-1249 
ol December 31, 196s, relating to the remuneration of trainees receiving oc- 
cup,uit>nai training. 

Arfh'It . lor a transitional period preceding the publication of measures 
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for the implementation of the present law, the regulator)' material based on 
laws abrogated by the preceding Article shill remain in force. 

The present law will be enacted as a national law. 

Done at Paris July 16, 1971. 

GEORGES POMPIDOU 

Por the President of the Republic- 
Prime Minister: 
JACQUES CHABAN-DELMAS. 

Minister of State 
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FRANCOIS ORTOLI. 
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MICHEL COINTAT. 



Minister of Labor, Employment and Populatior: 
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Division h Purposes 

L Tlie measures provided fur in this Act shall be carried out within the 
framework of the social and economic policy of the l-edcral Government in 
such a way^ that a high level of employment is achieved and maintained, the 
employment structure constantly improved and the growth of the economy 
thereby promoted. 

2. The measures provided for in this Act shall contribute. /;;/fr alia, 
towards — 

1. preventing the occurrence or continuance of unemployment or under- 
employment, on the one hand, and labour shortages, on the other; 

2. safeguarding and improving the occupational mobility of gainfully em- 
ployed persons; 

3. preventing, off-setting or eliminating the negative effects that technical 
developments or structural changes in the economy may have on gainfully 
employed persons; 

4. promoting employment op[x>rtunities for physically, mentally or psy- 
chologically handicapped persons; 

5. providing employment opportunities for women who are difficult to place 
in the normal conditions of the employment market because thcy^ arc mar- 
ried or for other reasons are or have been bound by domestic obligations; 

6. providing employment opportunities for ageing and other gainfully em- 
ployed persons who are difficult to place in the normal conditions of the 
employment market; 

7. improving the employment structure in the various areas and economic 
seaors. 

3. ( I ) The purposes provided for in this Act shall be pursued within 
the framework of the social and economic policy of the Federal Government 
by the l ederal Employment Institution (hereinafter referred to as "the Federal 
Institution**), 

(2) The Federal Institution shall be responsible for — 

1. vocational guidance; 

2. placement; 

3. the promotion of vocation^ training, in so far as duties in this field have 
been entrmted to it by this Act; 

4. the industrial and vcKational rehabilitation of handicapped persons, in so 
far as duties in this field have been entrusted to it by this Act; 
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5. the grant of bcnelits for the nuintenonce and creatii.m of employment op- 
^X)ftunities; 

6. the grant of unemployment benefit. 

The I-ederal Institution shall engage in employment markvt and vocational 
research work. 

(3) The Federal Institution shall normally inform the pubhc of the 
sen'ices and benefits available under this Act. 

(4) The I-ederal Institution shall grant unemployment assistance on be- 
half of the Federal Republic. 

(*^) The Federal Government may by ordinance entrust the Federal In- 
stitution with further duties connected with those discharged by ii in accordance 
with this Act. 

Division IL Employment and Employment Market 

Subdivision I. General Provisions 

4. Save as provided to the contrarj^ in the second sentence of snbsection 
(1) of section 18 and subsection (I) of section 23 *wational guidance and 
placement in vacancies - .^t training or employment shall be carried on only by 
the Federa! InsfiiUtion. 

5. Efforts shall mide to place persons in vacancies for training or 
employment and measures taken for the promotion of vocational training 
before benefits are provided under Divisions III and IV. 

6. (1) The Federal Institution shall follow and investigate the scale 
and nature of employment and the situation and trends on the employment 
market and in th- various o^^a^pations and vocational traifung opportunities, 
not only in general and in the diifereiu economic sectors and areas but ,xiso 
against the background of the i>oci«i ^tructJire and shall use its findings for the 
better ^vCnw.rce of its duties (employjf cnl market and vocational research 
work). It shall r-ach agreement on such wurk with the Federal Minif^er of 
Labour and Social Affairs. The findings of the research shall be submitted to 
the Minister. 

(2) The Federal Institution shall make the necessary administrative and 
technical arrangements for its employment market and vocational research 
work. It shall prepare, maintain and process the necessary documents. 

(3) The Federal Institution shall prepare statistics relating more par- 
ticularly to employment and unemployment among employees on the basis 
of the documents available within its field of work. The results shall be 
reported to the Federal Minister of Labour and Social Affairs. The Minister 
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shall have jx)wer to make more detailed provision for the nature and scale 
of the statistics and reports mentioned in the first and second sentences of 
this subsection. 

(4) The Federal Government may by ordinance (which shall be valid 
for a maximum of three years) direct that the Federal Institution, with the 
object of supplementing the documents available within its field of work, is 
to conduct — 

1. ad hoc or regularly recurring statistical surveys of employed persons; 

2. statistical surveys of occupational aaivities and vocational training op- 
portunities. 

For this purpose an indication shall be given of the facts to be collected and 
the persons to be questioned. The results of the surveys must be necessary for 
the better achievement of the purposes of this Act. 

7. (1) The owners of establishments, competent authorities 3\.r. per- 
sons engaged in any kind of gainful occupation shall be required to furnish 
the Federal Institution, on request, with the necessary information for the 
purposes of section 6. Any person required to furnish information shall be 
entitled to refuse to answer qutrstions which, if answered, would expose him 
personally or any of his relatives, as defined in clauses 1 to 3 of subsection 
(I) of section 383 of the Code of Civil Procedure, to the danger of prosecu^ 
lion in a criminal court or proceedings under the Oflfences Act. 

(2) Information shall be furnished truthfully and fully, within the 
prescribed time limit and, save as providea to the contrary, free of charge. 

(3) Where the Federal Institution has provided for forms to be filled 
in by persons covered fc/ a survey, the information shall be furnished on such 
forms. The accuracy of the information furnished shall bt confirmed by the 
informant's signature, if the form so provides. 

(4) Individual statements made in connection with the personal or 
materia! circumstances of an informant for the purposes of a survey or in- 
quiry conduaed under section 6 shall, unless provision to the contrary is 
made by law, be treated ai confidential by the Federal Institution. The pro. 
%'isions of sections 175 and I79t subsection (I) of section 1S£ and section 
189 of the Federal Taxation Code as to the obligation to provide the 
finance offices with information and assistance shall to that extent not apply 
to the Federal Institution, No publication incorporating findings based on 
a survey or inquiry conducted un^kr section 6 shad contain any individual 
statement. A summary of statements made by two or more persons required 
to furnish information shall not he regarded as an individual statement for 
the purposes of this subsection. 

8. ( I ) Where perceptible changes in an establishment within the next 
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twelve months will probably result in the dismissal of employees or their re- 
assignment to other lower-paid employment in numbers corresponding to 
those indicated in clauses (a) to ' of subsection (I) of section 15 of the 
Protection against Dismissal Act^ the employer shall immediately give notice 
of the (icx in writing to the head of the Land employment office. The notice 
shall be accompanied by a statement of the views expressed by the works 
council. 

(2) When taking measures under this Division the Federal Institution 
shall have regard for any interest that an establishment may have in ensuring 
that the projected changes are kept secret, in so far as such secrec)' is com- 
patible with the advantages from the standpoint of employment market policy 
that such measures should be taken in good time. 

(3) Where an employer has failed to give the notice required under 
subsection ( I ) either wilfully or through gross negligence, the Federal In- 
stitution may require him to compensate it for any expenditure incurred over 
a period of six months in connection with the retraining of employees who 
have been dismissed or reassigned to other employment, 

9. The Federal Minister of Labour and Social Affairs may by orc^inance 
prescribe that employers are to report any vacancies for employment or train- 
ing available in their establishments to the appropriate local employment 
office, in so far as may be necessary for the purposes of finding employment 
or vocational training opportunities or for the purposes of employment market 
and vocational research work. The obligation to report may be restricted to 
a specified period or to specified economic sectors, areas, occupations or groups 
of employees. It shall not apply to posts that have become vacant as a result 
of an industrial dispute. 

10, (1) Every employer shall report the engagement and dismissal of 
employees, including persons employed with a view to their vocational train- 
ing, within three days to the local employment office in whose area the estab- 
lishment is situated. Reports relating to employees who are required to belong 
to a local. Land or guild sickness fund and reports relating to salaried em- 
ployees who are not compulsorily insured against sickness and whose con- 
tributions to the Federal Institution have to be paid to a local. Land or guild 
sickness fund shall be transmitted to the sickness fund together with their 
registration or the cancellation of their registration. The sickness fund shall 
be required to fona^ard to the local employment office such reports as are 
intended for it. 

(2) For the purposes of subsection (I) the Federal Minister of Labour 
and Social Affairs may by ordinance provide for the form and content of the 
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reports to be suhmitted. He may prescribe that certain groups of employees 
are to be exempted from the obligation to report under that subsection. 

11. (I) The Ci)llcctii)n offices (subsections (3) and (4) of section 
176) shall furnish the Fedi?ral Institution with a monthly report indicating 
the number of persons liable for compulsory contributions under this Act. 
The Federal Institution may inspect the records and statistics of the collection 
offices in so fai as may be necessary for the discharge of its duties. 

(2) The stKTial insurance earners shall produce their records and statistics 
for inspection by the Federal Institution, on request, in so far as may be 
necessary for the discharge of its duties. 

(3) Tlie provisions of subsection (4) of section 7 as to the secrecy of 
individual statements shall apply, mutatis vitilandls, to the information fur- 
nished under subsections (I) and (2), 

(4) The Federal Minister of Labour and Social Affairs shall, subject 
to the approval of the Federal Council, issue regulations for the administra- 
tion of subsections (1) and (2). 

12. For the purposes of this Division the expression 'employee" in- 
cludes persons engaged in home work (subsection (1) of section 1 of the 
Home Work Act-). 

Subdivision IL Placement 

13* ( I ) For the purposes of this Act the expression "placement** means 
any activity designed to bring jobscekers and employers together with the 
object of establishing an employment relationship or to bring jobseekers and 
home-work employers or intermediaries together with the object of establish- 
ing a home-work relationship within the meaning of the Home Work Act. 

(2) The expression "placement** shall also be deemed to include the 
publication, distribution and display of lists of vacancies and applications for 
employment (including such reprints and extracts from periodicals as can 
be regarded as equivalent to such lists) and the notification of vacancies and 
applications on the wireless or television. The foregoing shall be without 
prejudice to the advertisement of vacancies and applications in newspapers, 
magazines, trade journals and similar periodicals. 

(3) For the purposes of this Act the expression "placement" shall not 
be deemed to include — 

1. measures taken by the public social security authorities as a preliminary 
to the establishment of an employment relationship, in so far as such 
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measures arc necessary in each individual case to discharge the duties 
entrusted to those authorities by law; 

2. the occasional and gratuitous recommendation of employees for recruit- 
ment. 

14. (1) The Federal Insutution shall endeavour to ensure that job- 
seekers obtain employment and employers the necessary labour. In so doin^i 
it shall have regard for the special conditions attaching to vacancies and for 
the aptitudes and personal circumstances of jobseekers. It may, subject to the 
consent of the jobseekers concerned and to such extent as may be necessary to 
take account of their state of health in connection with their placement, ar- 
range for them to be given a medical examination and for a medical report to 
be prepared; it may also, in special cases and subject to the consent of the 
jobseekers concerned, arrange for them to be given a psychological t;st and 
for a psychologist's report to be prepared. 

(2) In cases covered by clauses 4 and 6 of section 2 the Federal Institu- 
tion may take action to consolidate the employment relationships established, 
in so far as may be necessary. 

15. Independently of its placement work the Federal Institution shall 
also, on request, inform employees and employers of the employment market 
situation, trends in the different occupations, the need for and possjbilities 
of obtaining vocational training or incentives in connection with such training 
and the incentives available for entering employment, and give advice on 
qu^tions relating to the choice or filling of vacancies (vocational guidance). 
Guidance shall take account of the appLVants' wishes and also, in the case 
of employees, their knowledge and abilities and, in the case of employees, 
the requirements of their establishments. 

16. The Federal Institution shall not normally co-operate in the esta'> 
lishment of employment relationships whose terms are contrary to the provisioi^s 
of a collective agreement, if it is aware that such terms are contrary to those pro- 
visions and that the employee and employer concerned are bound by the 
agreement. The foregoing shall apply, mu^afis muiatidis, to any departure 
from minimum conditions of employment fixed in virtue of the Act of U 
January 1952 respecting the prescribing of minimum conditions of employ, 
ment iBin^desgeseizbtati, Part I; p. 17)* or section 19 or 22 of the Home 
Work Act.^ 

17. (1) Employers shall be bound, and trade unions entitled, to give 
written notice of the beginning aad end of any industrial dispute to the 
appropriate local employment office for the establishment concerned. The 
Federal Minister of Labour and Social Affairs may by ordinance make pro^ 
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vision for the tii?^ * limits and forms to be observed in giving notice and 
determine the casv in which an association of employers may give collecti%'e 
notice exempting the employers specified therein from this requirement. 

(2) Where notice of the beginning of an industrial dispute has been 
given in accordance with subsection (1), the Federal Institution shall not 
engage in placement in the field directly affected by the dispute unless the 
jobseeker and employer concerned request it to do so. despite the fact that 
it has informed them of the existence of the dispute. 

18, (I) Responsibility for recruiting and placing employees with a 
view to their employment abroad and for recruiting employees abroad and 
placing them with a view to their employment in the Federal Republic shall 
lie with the Federal Institution. Other agencies and persons shsU require the 
prior permission of the Federal Institution in each individual case, unless they 
are in [x>ssession of a special mandate in accordance with the second sentence 
of subsectit)n ( 1 ) of section 23. The Federal Institution shall take its decision 
with due regard for the legitimate interests of German employees and the 
German economy in the light of the situation and trends on the employment 
market. Its permission may be given subject to certain conditions and in- 
structions. 

(2) The foregoing shall be without prejudice to the legal provisions 
made by the European Communities. 

(3) For the purposes of subsection (I) the Federal Minister of Labour 
and Social Affairs may by ordinance make provision for the nature, scope, 
duration and cancellation of its permission and for the procedure to be 
followed. 

(4) The Federal Minister of Labour and Social Affairs may issue 
directives to be followed by the Federal Institution in its administration of 
the ordinance made under subsection (3), the provisions made by the author- 
ities of the European Communities and any international agreements govern- 
ing the recruitment and placement of employees in coses covered by sub- 
section (1). 

19. ( I ) Employees who are not Germans within the meaning of section 
116 of the Basic Law* shall require a permit from the Federal Institution to 
engage in employment, save as is provided to the contrary in international 
agreements. The permit shall be issued in the light of the situation and 
trends on the employment market, with due regard for the circumstances in 
each individual case. It shall be issued for a specified period of time and may 
be restricted to s}^ified establishments, groups of occupations, economic 
sectors or areas. Employers shall not be permitted to employ employees who 
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are not Germans within the meaning of section 116 of the Basic Law unless 
such employees hold a permit in accordance with the first sentence of this 
subsection. 

(2) The foregoing shall be without prejudice to the legal provisions 
made by the European Communities or to subsection (I) of section 17 of 
the Act of 25 April 1951 respecting the legal position of stateless aliens on 
federal territor>' {Bumifsges^ubiafi, Part I, p. 269). 

(3) For the purposes of subsection (l) the Federal Minister of Labour 
and Social Affairs may by ordinance make provision for the nature, scope, 
duration and cancellation of permits and for the procedure to be follow ed! 
He may by ordinance allow exception's to l>e made in respect of particular 
groups of occupations and categories of persons. 

(4) The Federal Minister of Labour and Social Affairs may issue 
directives to be followed by the Federal Institution in its administration of 
the ordinance made under subsection (3), the provi.ions made by the author^ 
itks of the European Communities and any internaticnil agreements govern- 
ing the employment of employees in cases covered by subsection (1). 

20. (1) Placement and vocational guidance shall be carried on im- 
partially. 

(2) Jobseekers and applicants for guidance shall not be questioned 
regarding their membership [in] a political, trade union or similar asso- 
ciation unless tlie nature of the establishment or type of employment so 
warrants. 

(3) Where placement is undertaken on behalf of the Federal Institution 
by an agency established by a trade union and its bylaws provide for its 
placement facilities to be available to members only, jobseekers and applicants 
for guidance may be asked whether they are members of the trade union in 
question. 

(4) Tobseekers and applicants for guidance shall not be questioned 
regarding their membership [in] a religious or philosophical community unless 
the nature of the establishment or type of employment so warrants or the 
employer wishes to admit the jobseeker as a member of his household and 
has expressly indicated that membership of a particular community' is a con- 
dition of his offer. 

(5) The Federal Institution shall not be permitted to give an unfavour- 
able description of an employee with the object of preventing his engagement 
or cO'Operate in the victimisation of employees or in any similar activity 
directed against emplo ers. 

21. (I) The Federal Institution shall provide placement and vocational 
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guidance facilities free of charge. Where its expenses are above the average, it 
may require employers U) pay fees covering all or part of such expenses, to 
the extt-nt that they exceed the axerage incurred in connection with place- 
meat or vocational guidance work. The Federal Institution may by order 
prescribe whether and to what extent fees are to he charged in accordance 
with the second sentence of this subsection. 

(2) The Federal Institution may by order prescribe that employers 
availing themselves of its services in connection with the placement of foreign 
emplt)yi-es on the basis of intemadonal agreements are to pay a fee. Such fee 
shall be charged for the expenses incurred by the Federal Institution in con- 
nection with the administration of the agreements. Account may also be taken 
for this purpose of expenses incurred in connection with measures designed 
to facilitate the assimilation of foreign employees into the economy and 
society of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

22, An indication may be given in the course of placement or voca- 
tional guidance of any special features of a vacancy that may be of importance 
to the jobseeker or aj>j-/licafit for guidance, and also of any special character- 
istics of a jobseeker or applicant for guidance that may be of importance in 
connection with his fitness for the post, on condition that a knowledge of 
these special features or characteristics was acquired officially and such action 
is justified by particular circumstances, such as the admission of the employee 
as a member of the household. The relevant information must be given on 
requesc. The findings of an examination or report in terms of the third 
sentence of subsection (1) of section 14 may not be communicated without 
the jobsecker's consent. 

23. (1) In exceptional cases and after consulting the employers* and 
employees' associations concerned, the Federal Institution may, on request, 
give a mandate to agencies or persons to undertake placement operations in 
individual occupations or for individual groups of persons, where such a 
mandate is in the interests of placement and the agency or person making the 
request offers a guarantc^e that the mandate will he properly discharged. With- 
out prejudice to subsection (1) of section 18 it shall not be lawful to recruit 
or place employees with a view to their employment abroad or to recruit 
employees abroad or place them with a view to their employment in the 
Federal Republic without a special mandate from the Federal Institution. 

(2) Agencies and persons given a mandate to undertake placement 
operations shall be subject to the supervision of the Federal Institution and 
shall comply with its directives. A mandate under the first or second sentence 
of subsection ( I ) shall be given for one year at a time. It may be subject to 
certain limitations. It may be cancelled if the agency or person holding it so 
requests or fails, despite repeated warnings, to comply with the provisions 
issued by the Federal Institution for the discharge of the mandate and the 
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conduct of the holder's business or with the directives of the Federal In- 
stitution or if it is found tliat the conditions for the mandate were not, or 
are no longer, fulfilled. 

(3) The Tederal Institution may by order make provision for the giving, 
discharge and cancellation of mandates, the conduct of the holders' business 
and the exercise of supervision by the Federal Institution. 

(4) The foregoing shall be without prejudice to the provisions of the 
Act of 9 July 19^4 respecting the resumption of non-profit-making placement 
by voluntir>' welfare agencies {B/^N^esgesefzhlaa, Part I, p, 179), 

24. ( 1 ) Jobseekers and employers may be charged fees for placement 
in employment under subsectiof ( 1 ) of section 23 only to the extent required 
to cover the necessary expenses. 

(2) Higher fees than those provided for in subsection (1) may be 
charged only in the case of persons belonging to occupations v/here a higher 
charge is necessary in the interests of efficient placement (profit-making 
placement ) . 

(3) For the purposes of subsections (I) and (2) the Federal Minister 
of Labour and Social Affairs may by ordinance, and with due regard for the 
nature and duration of the employment relationships established, the special 
characteristics of the mandates given under subsection (1) of section 23 and 
the average expenses necessarily incurred in connection with the placement 
operations carried on, make provisions laying down in greater detail the con- 
ditions, rates and time limits to be observed in connection with the payment 
of fees and specifying the persons liable to pay them. Where higher fees 
are fixed in terms of subsection (2), the rate shall be so calculated that it 
allows for an appropriate profit to be made. 

Subdivision IIL Vocational Guidance 

25. (1) For the purposes of this Act the expression 'Vocational guid- 
ance" means the provision of advice and information on matters relating to 
the choice of an occupation, including a change of occupation. It shall be 
supplemented by the provision of vocational information and details of 
the vocational training incentives available in individual cases and the place- 
ment of applicants in training vacancies. 

(2) Advice and information given occasionally and free of charge in 
individual cases or by the public social security authorities in cases covered by 
clause 1 of subsection (3) of section 13 shall not be deemed to constitute 
vocational guidance, 

26. (1) The Federal Institution shall advise young persons and adults 
on all matters relating to their choice of an occupation (section 25) and their 
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advancement in an occupation both before they take up their careers and also 
during their careers. When so doing it shall take due account of the situation 
and trends on the employment market anii in the individual occupations. It 
shall normally subordinate the interests of individual economic sectors and 
iHTcupations to general economic and social considerations. 

(2) The Federal Institution shall also advise applicants for guidance 
on matters relating to their schooling, in so far as they are relevant to their 
choice of an occupation or prospects of a career. 

(3) Wher'* necessary the T^ederal Institutioii m.iy also follow up and 
advise applicants, with their consent, after the commencement of their training. 

27. (I) Vocational guidance shall take account of an applicant's phys. 
ical, mental and psychological characteristics, inclinations and personal cir- 
cumstances. 

(2) The Federal Institution may arrange, subject to an applicant's con- 
sent, for him to be given a psychological test or medical examination and for 
a psychologist's or medical report to be prepared, in so far as may be necessary 
to judge his fitness for an occupation. 

28. In its vocational guidance work the Federal Institution shall normal- 
ly furnish information on the possibilities of obtaining vocational training 
incentives in the light of the circumstances of each individual case. 

29* (I) For the purposes of this Act the expression "placement in 
training vacancies'* means any activity designed to achieve the establishment 
of vocational training relationships. 

(2) The Federal Institution shall endeavour to ensure that suitable ap- 
plicants for guidance are placed in training vacancies affording every guaran- 
tee from the technical, health and educational standpoints. In so doing it shall 
take account of the applicant's personal circumstances and the special con- 
ditions attaching to the training vacancies available. 

(5) Subsections (2) and (3) of section 13, sections 16 and 18, sub- 
section (2) of section 25 and section 27 shall apply, nwtaih mutandis. 

30. Sections 20 to 22 shall apply, nwtatis mutandis^ to vocational 
guidance and placement in training vacancies. 

31' For the better performance of its duties the Federal Institution shall 
provide vocational information. When so doing it shall normally supply the 
fullest possible particulars on all matters relating to the choice of an occupa- 
tion (section 25) and also on the occupations themselves, the qualifications 
and prospects connected with them, the vocational training incentives and 
facilities available and the developments of occupational significance in 
establishments and government departments and on the employment market. 
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32. In its provision of vocational information and guidance and its 
placement of applicants in training vacancies the Federal Institution shall 
normally co-i^{XTatc with the a^jcn. its rcs{H>nsihle for general education and 
ViK'ational training, and especially with the competent authorities concerned 
with in-plant training, employers' and trade union institutions, schools, col- 
leges and the authorities of the welfare, youth and health services. 

Subdivision IV. Vocational Training Incentives 
I. Cefierd Provhioffs 

33. ( I ) Tlic Federal Institution shall provide incentives fot vocational 
training, further training and retraining in accordance with the provisions of 
this Subdivision. In so doing it shall normally co-operate with the vocational 
training authorities, whose rights shall not be affected by this Subdivision. 

(2) The Federal Institution may arrange for further training and retrain- 
ing programmes to be carried out by other authorities or may carry out such 
programmes either alone or jointly with other agencies. 

34. Incentives to participate in vocational training programmes, as pro- 
vided in this Subdivision, shall extend to programmes in which instruction 
is provided throughout the day (full* time instruction), concurrently with the 
person's work (part-time instruction) or by correspondence. It shall be a 
condition of such incentives that the length of the programme, content of 
the syllabus, method of instruction and training and occupational experience 
of the direaor and teaching staff are such that the training provided is likely 
to be successful. 

35. The Federal Institution may establish an Advisory Gjuncil on 
Vocational Training by Correi^pondence, whose membership shall include 
representatives of employers, employees and other economic iK>dies concerned 
with vocational training. It shall be the duty of the Council^ if so requested 
by the Federal Institution, to give an opinion on whether the conditions for 
the provision of vocational training incentives under this Subdivision arc ful- 
filled in the case of certain correspondence courses. 

36. Benefits in the form of vocational training incentives for individuals 
shall be granted only if the applicants arc suitable and the provision of the 
incentives seems appropriate, having regard to the situation and tiends on 
the employment market and the applicants' occupational preferences, 

37. Benefits in the form of vocational training incentives for individuals 
(sections 40 to 49) shall be granted only to the extent that other public 
authorities are not under a legal obligation to provide them. The foregoing 
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shall not affect the subsidiary nature of social assistance, as provided in sub- 
section (i) of section 2 of the Federal Social Assistance Act/' 

38, ( 1 ) To the extent tiiat and fi)r such time as a public authority does 
not grant the benefits that it is under a legal obligation to provide in terms 
of section 3*7. the Federal Institution shall grant the benefits referred to in 
sections 40 to 49 as if the aforesaid authority were under no such obligation. 

(2) The local employment office shall immediately give notice of the 
grant of l>enefits under sections 40 to 49 to the other authorit)' that is under 
an obligation to provide benefits. The effect of the notice shall be to transfer 
any claim agaJns' the other authority to the Federal Institution, to the extent 
that the latter incurs ex}^nses in connection with the grant of benefits under 
sections 40 to 49. Tlie fact that the claim is not liable to assignment, hypotheca- 
tion or attachment shall not prevent its being transferred to the Federal 
Institution. Where the claim relates to any form of benefit other than cash 
benefit it shall, on being transferred to tie Federal Institution, be converted 
into a monetary claim equal to the cash value of the benefit to be provided by 
the other authority 

39* The Federal Institution shall by order make more detailed pro- 
vision for the conditions, nature and scope of the vocational training incentives 
referred to in this Subdivision. Account shall be taken for this purpose — 

K in the case of individual incentives, of the a^^plicants* personal circum- 
stances, their aim in seeking vocational training, the purpose of the in- 
centives granted and the situation and trends on the employment market; 

2s in the case of institutional incentives, of the nature of the programmes 
to be carried out in the institutions concerned and the general aim 
pursued in connection with the training by the persons participating in 
such programmes. 

IL Vocational Traimvi^ Jficevtives for h^diriJuals 

A. Vocational Training 

40. ( I ) The Federal Institution shall grant subsidies and loans to young 
persi)ns and adults to enable them to re- eive appropriate vocational training 
in establishments or intcr-works institutions or participate in basic training 
and continuation courses and other programmes preparing them for an oc- 
cupation, in so far as the)- cannot raise the necessar)^ money themselves and 
the persons responsible for their maintenance cannot reasonably be expected 
to raise the money by normal means. 

(2) Benefits under subsection (1) shall be granted to Germans within 
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the meaning of section 116 of the Basic Law.* They shall also be granted to 
aliens witlun the meaning of the Act of 2^ April 19*^1 respecting the legal 
lX)sition of stateless alieiis on federal territor>» {ryufides^vsetzhUft, Part I, p. 
269) and to aliens uho have k*en recognised as having a right of asylum 
under sedion 28 of the Aliens Act of 28 April 1965 (ibid., p. 353) and have 
their customary residence within the sphere of application of this Act. Benefits 
under subsectiui { I ) shall also be granted to the extent that provision to that 
effect is made in ordinances issued by the European Communities. 

(3) To the extent that and for such time as an applicant does not receive 
maintenance benefits tu which he is entitled, the Federal Institution may grant 
him incentives under subsection ( i ) irrespective of f?ucii benefits. The first, 
second and third sentences of subsection (2) of section 38 shall apply, 
nuUath muiundis, 

B. Further Training 

41. ( 1 ) The Federal Institution shall grant incentives to participants 
in programme*- r^^quiring the prior completion of vocational training or ap- 
propriate L'xjvrience and designed to determine, maintain or extend their 
knowledge and abilities in tlieir chosen occupations, adapt such knowledge 
anil iibiiities tu technical developments or enable them to be promoted (fur- 
ther training). 

(2) Incentives to take part in a further tnining programme shall nor^ 
mally be granted only if the duration uf the programme does not exceed two 
years; this time limit shall not apply to programmes where instruction is 
provided concurrently with the person^s work, 

42. Incentives shall be granted to persons w^ho have been working, or 
desire to work, in emplojinent in respect of which compulsory- contributions 
arc payable and whose abilities and previous occupational activit) would seem 
to indicate that they ran successfully take parf in a further training pro- 
gramme, 

43. (I) Incentives shall be granted to participants in further training 
programmes designed, hmr alia, t>— 

1 . enable them to be promoted; 

2. adapt their knowledge and abilities to the requirements of their occupa- 
tions; 

3. enable women jobseekers to enter or re-enter the employment market; 

4. enable them to pass a final trade test that they have not taken hitherto; 

5. give instructors basic and further training; 

6. resettle ^gQing jobseekers. 
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(2) Incentives shall not be granted to participants in programmer de- 
signed to mett the needs of a given establishment or grt^up unless such pro- 
grammes offer somfc particular advantage from the standpoint of employment 
market i>olicy, 

44. (1) Participants in whole-day further training programmes (full- 
time instruction) shall be paid a maintenance allowance. Participants in pro- 
grammes where the instruction is provided concurrently with their work shall 
be paid a maintenance allowance if they miss at least one-third of the normal 
weekly hours of work customarily observed in the establishment as a result 
of their atter dance. 

(2) Maintenance allowances shall consist of a basic amount and family 
supplements. The basic amount shall be calculated in accordance with the 
recipient's remuneration, as indicated in the table forming a schedule to this 
Act; fajnily supplements shall bf at the rate of 14.40 DM a week. Subsections 
(2) to (8) of section 112, subsections (1) and (2) of section 115 and sec- 
tion 1 14 shall apply, mutatis m^iatdis^ 

(3) Where it is impossible to assess the maintenance allowance in ac- 
cordance with subsections (2) to (6) of section 111, it shall be assessed as 
in cases covered by subsection (7) of section 112. 

(4) Any income derived by the recipient of a maintenance allowance 
from employment 4)r self -employment shall ha deducted from the allowance, 
to the extent that it exceeds 50 DM a week, after deduction of taxes, social 
insurance contributions, contributions to the Federal Institution 3nd out-of- 
pocket expenses, 

(5) Where a pardcipant is unemployed w^ithin the first six months fol- 
lowing the conclusion of a programme, he shall also be paid a maintenance 
allowance for the first seventy-eight days* unemployment or, if the programme 
lasted for at least one year, for the first n6 days' unemployment. In this case 
the allowance shall be 15 per cent less than the rate calculated under sub- 
section (2). 

(6) Where the recipient of a maintenance allowance ceases without a 
valid reason to participate in a programme before the programme is com- 
pleted» the Federal Institution may require him to refund the amount paid out 
by way of maintenance allowances, to the extent that he would not have been 
entitled to efther unemployment benefit or unemployment assistance in respect 
of the same period. 

(7) The provisions of Division IV as to unemployment benefit shall 
apply, midath mutmidis^ in so far as is compatible with the special nature of 
maintenance allowances. 

45» The Federal Institution shall assume responsibility for all or part 
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of the necessary costs directly incurred in connection with a further training 
progjoinme, such as teaching expenses, outlay on teaching equipment, tn<JveK 
ling expenses, the cost of working clothes, sickness and accideni insurance 
contributions and, if a participant has to Vwx away from home, the cost of 
his board and lodging. 

46. Where the conditions laid down in sections 41 to 43 are not fuU 
filled, the Federal Institution may grant loans as an incentive towards further 
training, if it is appropriate to do so in uic light of the situation and trends 
on the employment market. 

C. Vocational Retraining 

47. (1) The Federal Institution shall grant incentives to jobseekers 
participating in programmes designed to enable them to transfer to some other 
suitable foun of employment, with the particular object of ensuring or improv" 
ing their occupatiou*il mobility (vocational retrainmg). Subsection (2) of 
section 43 and sections 44 and 45 shall apply, musat/s mutandis, 

(2) Benefits under subsection (1) shall not be granted to the extent 
that similar benefits are being or probably will be provided by the employer. 

(3) Where retraining can prevent unemployment among jobseekers who 
are still employed, it shaH be provided as rapidly as possible. Incentives rhall 
normally be granted to participants only if the duration of the retraining 
programme does not exceed two years. 

48. The Federal Institution may grant loans as an incentive towards 
vocational retraining m the case of suitable persons who have no claim under 
suL^^ctions (1) and (3) of section 47, if it is appropriate to do so in the 
light of the situation and trends on the employment market. 

49. (I) The Federal Institution may grant subsidies to employers in 
respect of employees who can only attain maximum efficiency at their jobs 
after an inlfial period of adaptation (adaptation subsidies). Subsection (2) 
of section 47 shall apply, nwiatis mutandis. 

(2) An adaptation sul^Mdy shall not normally be granted for longer 
than one year. The amount payable for the entire period of adaptation shall 
nor exceed 60 per cent of the remuneration payable by collective agreement or, 
in the absence of a collective agreement, the remuneration customarily payable 
in the locality for the empJoy<*e's occupation. 

III. Vocational Training Incentives for Institutions 

5a. ( I ) Tlie Federal Institution may grant loans and subsidies for the 
construction, extension and equipment of institutions, including inter-works 
training centres, that are used for vocational training, further training or re- 
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training within the meaning of this Subdivision. In exceptional and specially 
substantiated cases the incentives granted may also extend to the maintenance 
of the institution. 

(2) The Federal Institution shall grant incentives to an instituuon only— 

1. if the authority responsible for the institution contributes to an appro- 
priate extent towards the cost out of its own funds; 

2. to the extent that the authority lesponsiMe for the institution or some 
other authority is not under a le^al obligation to defray the cost; the 
foregoing shall not apply to the authorities administering the social as- 
sistance scheme. 

(3) Subsidies shall only he granted to the extent that the purpose of 
the incentives provided cannot be achieved by means of loans. 

(4) llie I'cdcral Institution may make the grant of loans or :»ubsidies 
conditional upon its right to carry out its own programmes in the institution 
or to arrange for them to be carried out there by other authorities. 

(5) Any person planning to establish m institution of the t)'pe referred 
to in subsection { 1 ) shall give notice of the fact at once to the appropriate 
Land employment office if it is intended that incentives should be granted 
under sections ^0 to and if such notice is not given in due time, the 
incentives may be refused. 

51. Incennves shall not be granted to an institution if it ser\'es to pro- 
vide vocational training in vocational training «rhoob or is mainly devoted 
to the purposes of a given establishment or group or the pursuit of profit. 
Incentives may by way of exception be granted to such an institution if pro- 
grammes cannot be carried out in any other way or cannot be carried out on 
a sufficient scale or in due time. 

52. (I) The Federal Institution, acting either alone or jointly with 
otlier authorities, shall normally establish institutions, including inter- works 
training 'cntres, for the purposes of programmes carried out under section 
33 if suitable institutions are not available to iv^ci an urgent need. 

(2) The Federal Institution, acting either alone or jointly with other 
authorities, may establish institutions for the purposes of programmes carried 
out under section 33, to serve as models for the institutions run by other 
authorities. 

Subdivision V. Incentives to Enter Employment 

53. (1) The Federal Institution may grant the following benefits as 
incentives to jobseekers to enter employment: 

1. subsidies towards the cost of applying for employment; 
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2. Subsidies towards travelling and removal expenses; 

3. equipment; 

4. separation allowances^ if separate households have to be maintained as 
a result of the person's entering employment; 

5. transitional allowances for a maximum of two months; 

6. escort in the case of groups of persons travelling to take up employment 
in another locality; 

1. such other assistance as a person may find necessary to facilitate his en- 
tering employment. 

A loan may also be granted in substitution for benefits covered by clause 
1, 2,3, 5 or 7, 

(2) The Federal Institution may also grant the benefits referred to In 
subsection ( 1 ) to persons intending to enter an occupation whom it places 
in a training relationship. 

(3) Benefits under subsections ( l ) and (2) may be granted only to the 
extent that the jobseekers concerned cannot raise the necessary money them- 
selves. Sections 37 and 38 and subsection (2) of section 47 shall apply, 
muiaiis mutandh, 

(4) The Federal Institution may by order make provisions for the 
administration of subsections (i) and (2), When so doing it may specify 
that benefits under subsection (1) are not to exceed a certain maximum 
amount and that they may also be granted to dependents, and may prescribe 
whether and to what extent benefits may be granted in the case of employ- 
ment taken up abroad. 

54» ( 1 ) The Federal Institution may grant loans or subsidies to em- 
ployers with a view to the resettlement of jobseekers who are difficult to place 
in the normal conditions of the employment market. Such benefits shall not 
normally exceed 60 i>er cent of the remuneration fixed by collective agree- 
ment or, in the absence of a collective agreement, the remuneration customarily 
payable in the locality and occupation concerned, or be granted for longer 
than two years. 

(2) For the purposes of subsection (I) the Federal Institution may by 
order make more detailed provision for the conditions, nature and scope of 
the incentives to be granted. 

55* (1) The Federal Institution may grant loans or subsidies as in- 
centives towards the establishment of hostels for the use of employees and 
young persons, if it is appropriate to do so in the light of the situation and 
trends on the employment market. 
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(2) For the purix)ses of subsection (I) the Federal Institution may by 
order make more detailed provision tor the conditions, nature and scope of 
the incentives to be granted. 

Subdivision VI. Indus frial and Vocational 

Rl'llAlMLiTATION OF HaNDICAPPIiD PERSONS 

56. In its programmes tiie Federal Institution shall take account of the 
sjx'cial circumstances of physically, mentally or psychologically handicapped 
persons. For the nurjx^ses of this Act persons in danger of suffering from 
any such handicap shall be placed on the same footing as handicapped persons. 

57. To facilitate the resettlement of handicapped persons in employ- 
ment the Federal Institution shall itself carry out any appropriate industrial 
and vocational rehabilitation programmes needed to maintain, improve or 
restore the earning capacit)' of such persons, in so far as no other authority 
is com|xient to iio so; where some other authority is competent, the Federal 
Institution shall suggest to it that such programmes should be carried out. 

58. ( I ) Tlie provisions oi Subdivisions IV and V shall apply as regards 
the gtJLnt to handicap|x.'d |x?rsons of vocational training incenti\er^ and in- 
centives to enter employment. 

(2) In the case of a participant in a vocational training programme who 
was prevented by a physical, mental or psychological handicap from earning 
more than a relatively low rate of remuneration, or any remuneration at all, 
before the commencement of the programme, the maintenance allowances 
payable under section 44 shall he assessed as in ca»es covered by subsection 
(7) of section 112. The occupation taken for this purpose shall be that in 
wiiich the participant will probably be working on the completion of the 
programme. 

59. (1) In matters relating to the industrial and vocational rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped persons the Federal Institution shall work in close co- 
oiXTation with the other competent authorities. Such authorities shall consult 
the Federal Institution before introducing an industrial or vocational rehabilita- 
tion programme. 

(2) The Federal Institution shall take the earliest possible opportunity 
of furnishing handicapped persons with advice on appropriate industrial and 
vocational rehabilitation programmes. Where a handicapped person is ac- 
conimodated in a hospital, sanatorium or other similar institution, the advice 
shall normally be given in consultation with the medical practitioner in at- 
tendance in the institution and the authority responsible for carrying out the 
programme. 

(3) The Federal Institution shall arrange for a handicapped peison to 
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follow an industrial or vocational rehabilitation programme as soon as his 
state of health permits. The stages ot the programme shall normally be 
smoothly dovetailed, us part of an over-all plan agreed upon between the 
authorities concerned, and ensure that the handicapped person concerned is 
resettled in employment as fully and durably as ix)ssible, 

60. ( 1 ) The Federal Institution may grant employers training subsidies 
to enable physically, mentally or psychologically handicapped persons to be 
given in-plant training in an occupation, if such training cannot be arranged 
in any other way. 

(2) A training subsidy may be granted for the entire duration of the 
training. It shall not normally exceed the monthly rate of the training wage 
payable by the employer during the last year of training. 

(3) For the purposes of subsections (1) and (2) the Federal Institu- 
tion shall by order make provision for the detailed conditions, rates and pro- 
cedures to be observ^ed in the payment of subsidies, 

61. ( 1 ) The Federal Institution may grant loans and subsidies for the 
con<^ r-iction, extension and equipment of workrooms where the workplaces 
take account of the special circumstances of handicapped j>ersons; section 50 
shall apply, tNUtatis umtandh. 

(2) For the purposes of subsection (I) the Federal Institution shall by 
order make provision for the detailed conditions, rates and procedures to he 
obser\'ed in the payment of loans and subsidies. 

62. CO T^e. Federal Minister of Labour and S<Kial Affairs shall en- 
deavour to ensure ^that industrial and vocational rehabilitation programmes 
for handicapped persons are co-ordinated. He shall consult the other federal 
ministers and the central authorities of the Lander concerned. 

(2) The authorities responsible for administering industrial and vcKa- 
tional rehabilitation institutions and programmes for handicapped persons 
shall supply the necessary information for the purposes of subsection (1) 
io- — 

1. the Federal Minister of Labour and Social Affairs, in so far as they are 
federal authorities or are subject to supervision by the Federal Republic; 

2. the competent central authority of the Land concerned, in so far as they 
are Land authorities or are subject to supervision by a Land or are op- 
erated on a priv.Ue basis. 

The Federal Minister of Labour and Social Affairs and the competent central 
authorities of the Lander shall compile the necessary information for the pur- 
poses of subsection ( I ) and make it availi;ble to one another. 
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